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. Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the fludious cloyſters pale, 
And love the high-embowed roof, 

With antigue pillars, maſly proof, 

And flory'd wisdews richly dighty 

| Cafting a dim religious light. 
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A S the cathedral, of which the following little 
tra | may in. great meaſure be conſidered only 
as a general deſcription, is of too large an extent to 
examine with that attention neceſſary for the compre» 

70 ending the various and complicated ſtructuie of its 
n 71 ſeveral parts, in the ſhort time ſtrangers uſually : allow 

12 themſelves, for that purpoſe ; and its being made up, . 


ibid. 


as it were, of ſo many diſtinct buildings, each formed 
agreeable to the taſte of the period in which that par · 
ticular ſpecies of architecture prevailed: perſons who 
have not made Antiquities their ſtudy, will be at a 
loſs to reconcile their appearance; as the ſtyle here 
uſed is not ſtrictiy conformable to any order, either 
of the Greek or Roman architecture, though it may 
be ſaid to partake, in ſome degree, of them all. | 

| By way of preface, therefore, it is reſumed, 2 
75 Few obſervations on the different modes of building, 
dopted by the firſt founders, and ſupporters of the 
hriſtian religion. in this illand, will not be e 
eee to the Reader, i} par 
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the Saxon churches were moſtly built with timber; and 


it is pretended, they were intirely ignorant of. Great and 


PREV ACE f 


OBCERVATIONS ON THE GOTHIC ARCHIT ECTURE. 


Ls 


| — 
RITERS, for the moſt part, when they mention 

our antient buildings, particularly the religious 

ones, notwithſtanding the ſtriking difference in the ſtyles 
of their conſtruction, claſs them all under the common 
denomination of Gothic: a general appellation by them 
applied to all buildings not exactly conformable to ſome 
one of the five oiders of architecture, Modern antiquariesf 
more accurately divide them into Saxon, Norman, and 
Saracenic; or that ſpecies, vulgarly, though improperh, 

called Gothic. 155 

Mr. Somner, and man others, were of opinion, that 


DP ——— ww 8 


thas the few they had of ftone, conſiſted only of upright 
walls, without pillars or arches, the conſtruction of which, 


e authorities might be cited to Jiiprove this 

re not the ſuppoſition improbable in a very great de- 
Cee; for can we ſappoſe the Saxons could be ignorant 0 
fo uſeful a contrivance as the arch; many of them, built 
by the Romans, they, muſt, have had. before. their eyes: 
{ome of which have reached our days; two particular!) 
were remaining in Canter bury only; one in the Caftle. 
yard, and the other at Riding-gate*: and it is hot to be 
believed, that once knowing them, and their convenience, 
they would neglect to make uſe of them; or having uſed, 
would relinquiſh them: beſides, as it appears from un- 
doubted authorities, they procured workmen from the 
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81 for the improvement of the roads, have been 
2 taken dowi n. 
continent 


m 1 
continent to conſtruct their capital buildings according to 
the roman manner, this alone would be ſufficient to con- 
ſute that ill grounded opinion, and at the ſame time 
proves, that what we commonly call Saxon, is in reality 


roman architecture. This was the ſtyle of building prac- 
tiſed all over Europe; and it continued to be vfed by the 
entionfl Normans, after their arrival here, til] the introduction of 
ligious what is called the Gothic, which was not till about the 
- ſtyleyſ £16 of ihe reign of Henry J. tv that there ſeems to be little 
mmol or no grounds for a diſtinction between the faxon and 
them} norman architecture. Indeed, it is ſaid, the buildings of 
"Co the latter were of larger dimenſions, both in height and 
varies} area; and they were conſtructed with a ftone brought 
„ and from Caen in Normandy, of which their workmen were 
perly, peculiarly fond; but this was fimply an alteration in the 
tcale and materials, and not in the manner of the build- 


„ thatf ing. The anzient part of moſt of our cachedrals are ol 
-- and} this early norman n work*, 


* The charaReriſtic marks of this ſtyle are theſe : the walls are 
very thick, generally without buttreſſes; the arches, both within 
at and and without, as well as thoſe over the doors and windows, ſemi- 
£00 circular, and ſupported by very ſolid, or rather clumſy columns, 
e this with a kind of regular baſe and capital: in ſhort, plainneſs and ſo- 
at de. lity conſtitute the ſtriking features of this method of building. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the architects of thoſe days ſometimes deviated from this 
ant 0 rule; their capitals were adorned with carvings of foliage, and even 
built animals; and their matſive columns decorated with ſmall half-co- 
| lumns united to them; grooves cut ſpirally round them, or over- 
ſpread with a kind of lozenge net-work. An inſtance of the ſecond 
may be ſeen in the undercroft of our cathedral; the two laſt occur 
at Durham: but the moſt beautiful ſpecimens of this work are to be 
met with in the ruined choir at Orford in Suſſex. Their arches too, 
though generally plain, ſometimes came in for more than their ſhare 
of ornaments ; particularly thoſe over the chief doors: ſome of the ſe 
were overloaded u ith a profuſion of carving. It would be impotlible 
to deſcribe the different ornaments there crowded together ; w ich 
4 uſed, ſeem to be more the extemporaneous product of a groteſque ima— 
m un- ginativn, than the refult of any particular deſign. On ſome of theſe 
F arches is commonly, over the key-ſtone, repreſented God the Father, 
m the or our Saviour ſurrounded with angels, and below a melange 0 
foliage, animals, often ludicrous, and ſometimes even-indecent ſub. 
been je Ks. Partly of this ſort is the great door at Barfreſtoue charts 
A in 
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[ iv ] 
Architecture, in all it's branches, received great im. 
FLY; provements in the 12th century; indeed, it may very 
N properly be called the age of architecture, in which the 
| rage for building was more violent in England than ath 
1 any other time. The great and general improvement: 
that were made in the fabrics of houſes and churches in 
the firſt years of this century, are thus deſcribed by.a con-| 
temporary writerf. The new cathedrals and innumerable 
churches that were duilt in all parts, together with the 
many magnificent cloyſters and monaſteries, and other| 
apartments of monks, that were erected, afford a ſufficient] 
proof of the great felicity of England in the reign of 
Hen:y I. The religious of every order, enjoying peace 
and proſperity, diſpiayed the moſt aſtoniſhing ardonr in 
every thing that might increaſe the ſplendor of divine 
worſhip. The fervent zeal of the faithful, promptedÞ 
them to pull down houſes aud churches every where, and 
rebuild them in a better manner. By this means the 
antient edifices that had been raiſed in the days of Edgar, 
Edward, and other chriſtian Kings, were demoliſhed; 
and otheis of greater magnitude and maynificence, and of 


* 


in Kent. The idea of theſe artiſts ſeems to have been, that the 
greater number of (mall and diſfimilar ſubjects they could there aſ- 
ſemble, the more beautiful they rendered their work. It is not 
however to be denied, that the extreme richneſs of theſe inferior 
parts, ſerved, by their ſtriking contraſt, to ſet off the venerable 
plainneſs of the reſt of the building, a circumitance wanting in the 
Gothic ſtructures; which being equally ornamented all over, fatigue 
and diſtract, rather than gratify the eye. Not that it is to be under» 
Rood, that all the Saxon ornamented arches were devoid of beauty 
and taſte; on the contrary, there are ſeveral Wherzin both ara dif- 
played, particularly in the church of Ely; at the eaſt end of Bar- 
fretton church; aud in the entrance into what was the Stranger's 
Hall, in the monaftery of Chritt Church, Canterbury, built by 
Archbithop Lanfranc. The ſmall pillars or columns were formerly 
r chly ornamented; but, by order of one of the Deans, were chipped 
plain, The eſcutcheons over theſe are remarkable; they not being 
_ cuſtomary at the time of its erection. Groſe's Antiq. ol. 1, pet. 
p- 567. | | | 


+ Orderic. Vital, Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1. 10, Pe 788. 
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more elegant workmanſhip, were erected in thicir room, 
to the glory of God.“ N 

As the prodigious power of religious zeal, whatever 
turn it happens to take, when it is thoroughly heated, is 
well known, it may not be improper to give one example 
of the arts employed by the clergy and monks of this pe- 
riod, to inflame the pious ardour of the kings, nobles, 
and people, for building and adorning churches. When 
Joffred, Abbot of Croyland, reſolved to rebuild the church 
of hisunonaſtery in a moſt magnificent manner, A. D. 
11661 H obtained from the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and York a bull diſpenſing with the third part of all pe- 
nances for fin, to thoſe who contributed any thing towards 
the building of that church. This-butl was directed not 
only to the King and People of England, bnt to the Kings 
of France and Scotland, and to all other Kings, Earls, 
Barons, Archbilhops, Biſhops, Abbats, Priors, Rectors, 
Preſbyters, and Clerks, and to all true Believers in Chriſt, 
rich and poor, in all chriſtian kingdoms. To make the 
beſt uſe of this bull, he ſent two of his moſt eloquent 
monks to proclaim it all over France and Flanders, two 
other monks into Scotland, two into Denmark and Nor- 
way, two into Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland, and others 
into different paris of England. By this means (fays the 
hiſtorian) the wonderful benefits granted to all the con- 
tributors to the building of this church were publiſhed to 
the very ends of the earth; and great heaps of treaſure and 
maſſes of yellow metal flowed in from all countries, upon 
the venerable Abbot Joffred, and encouraged him to lay 
the foundations of his church.” Having ſpent about four 
years in collecting mountains of different kinds of marble, 
from quarries both at home and abroad, together with great 
quantities of lime, iron, braſe, and other materials for 


building, he fixed a day for the great ceremony of laying the 


- 3 foundation, 


at dinner. To this entertainment they were entitled; for 


land were rebuilt, and many hundreds of new ones raiſed 


and venured to ſorm plans of woe noples light, and ele- 


EN J 
foundation, which he contrived to make a very effectual 
means of railing the ſuperſtructure. For, on th: Jong ex- 
pected day, the feaſt of the holy virgins, Felicitas and 


Perpetua, an immenſe multitude of Earls, Barons, and 


Knights, with their Ladies and Families, of- Abbots, Priors, 
Monks, Nuns, Clerks, and Perſons of all Ranks, arrived 
at Croyland, to aſſiſt at this ceremony. This pious Abbot 
Joffred began by ſaying certain prayers, and ſhedding a 
flood of tears, on the foundation. Then each of the Earls, 
Barons, Knights, with their Ladies, Sons and, Dawghters, 
the Abbots, Clerks, and others, laid a ſtone, an it | 
depoſited a ſum of money, a grant of lands, tythes or pa- 5 
tronages, or a promiſe of ſtone, lime, wood, labour, or 
carriages, for building the church. After this the Abbot iſ 
entertained the whole company, amounting to 5000 perſons Ml. 


the money, and grants of different kinds, which they had 
depoſited on the foundation-ſtones, were alone ſufficient 
to have raiſed a noble fabric. By ſuch. arts as theſe the 
cleryy inſpired Kings, Nobles, and People of all Ranks, 
with ſo ardent a ſpirit for theſe pious works, that in the 
courſe of this period almoſt all the ſacred edifices in Eng- 


from the foundation. 

The ſacred architecture of the 3 in the 
deginning of this period, did not differ much in its ſtyle 
and manner from that of the Anglo-Saxons : their churches 
being in general plain, low, ſtrong, and dark, the arches 
of the doors and windows ſemicircular ; with few or no 
ornaments: though in both theſe reſpects there were ſome 
exceptions, as mentioned in the preceding note. By de- 
grees, though much practice, our architects, who were 
all monks or clergymen, improved in their taſte or ſrill, 
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vated ſtructures, with a great variety of ornaments ; which 
led to that bold magniticent ſtyle of building, commonly, 
though perhaps not very propet1ly, called the latter Go- 
thic, It is not very improbable that our monkiſh archite as 
were aſſiſted in attaining this ſtyle of building by models 
from foreign countries, or by inſtructions from ſuch of 
their own number as had viſited Italy, France, Spain or 
the Eaſt. But, without entering into uncertain diſputes 
about the origin of this ſtyle of architecture, it is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that it began to appear in England in the 
reign of Henry II.: 

The marks which conſtitute the character of Gothic 
or Saracenical architecture, are its numerous and promi- 


nent buttreſſes, its lofty ſpires and pinacles, its large and 


ranified windows, its ornamental niches or canopies, its 
ſculptured ſaints, the delicate lace-work of its fretted 
roofs, and the profuſion: of ; ornaments laviſhed indiſcri- 
minately over the whole building; but its peculiar dif- 
tinguiſhing characters are, the ſmall cluſtered pillars and 
pointed arches, formed by the ſegments of two interſecting 
circles; which arches, though laſt brought into uſe, are 
evidently. of a more ſimple and obvious conſtruction than 
the ſemicircular ones; two flat ſtones, with their tops in- 
clined to each. other, and touching, form its rudiments, 
a number of boughs ſtuck in the ground oppolite each 
other, and tied together at the top, in order to form a 
bower, exactly deſcribe ith: whereas a ſemicircular arch 

2 Henry's Hiſt. of Great Brit. vol. iii, p. 454-7. | 

; Biſhop Warburton, in his notes on Pope's epiſtles, ſays, When 
the Goths had conquered Spain, and the genial warmth of the cli- 
mate, and the religion of the old inhabitants had ripened their wits 
and inflamed their miſtaken piety, (both kept ia exercife by the 
neighbourhood of the:Saracens, through emulation of their ſcience, 
and averſion to their ſuperſtition) they ſtruck out a new ſpecies of 
architecture, unknown to Greece and Rome ; upon original prin- 


Ciples, and ideas much nobler thau what: had given. birth even to 
| claitical 


[ viii } 
appears the reſult of deeper contrivance, as conſiſting of 
more parts; and it ſeems leſs probable, chance, from 


claſſical magnifieence. For this northern eople having been accuſ- 
tomed, during the gloom of Paganiſm, to worſhip the De'ty in groves, 
(a practice common to all nations) when their new reſigion required 
covered edifices, they ingeniouſly projected to make them reſemble 
groves, as nearly as the diſtance of architecture would permit, at 
once indulging their old prejudices, and providing for their preſent 
conventences, byBa cool receptacle, in a ſultry climate: and with 
what ſkill and ſucceſs they executed the project; by the aſſiſtance of 
ſaracen architects, whoſe exotic ſtyle of building very luckily ſuited 
their purpoſe, appears from hence, that no attentive obſerver ever | 
viewed a. regular avenue of well grown trees, intermixing their 
branches over head, but it preſently put him in mind of the long viſto 
through a Gothic cathedra!; or ever entered one of the larger and 
more elegant edifices of this kind, but it repreſented to his imagi- 
nation an avenue of trees: and this alone is what can he truly called 
the Gothic ſtyle of building. Under this idea of ſo extraordinary a 
fpecies of architecture, all the irregutar tranſgreſſions againſt art, 
all the monſtrous offences againſt nature, diſappear ; and every thing 
has it's reaſon, every thing is in order, and an harmonious whole 
ariſes from the ſtudious application of means, proper and propor- 
tioned to the end. For could the arches be otherwiſe than pointed, 
when the workmen were to imitate that curve which branches of 
two oppoſite trees make by their interſection with one another; or 
could the columns be 9therwiſe than ſplit into diſtin ſhafts, when 
they were to repreſent. the, ftems-ot a clamp. of trees, growing cloſe 
together? On the ſame principles they formed the ſpreading ramifi— 
cation of the ſtone-Work, and the ſtained glaſs in the interſtices; the 
one to repreſent the branches, the other the leaves, of an opening 
grove; and both concurred to preſerve that gloomy light which in- 
ſpires religious reverence and drend. Laſtly, we {ee the reaſon of 
their ſtudied averſion, to apparent ſolidity in theſe ſtupendous maſſes 
deemed abſurd by men accuſtomed to the apparent, as well as real 
ſtrength of grecian architecture. Had it been only a wanton exerciſe 
of the artiſt's ſkill, to ſhew he could give real ſtrength without the 
appearance, we might indeed admire his ſuperior ſcience; but we 
mutt;needs condemn his ill judgment. But when one conſiders, tnat 
this ſurpriſing lightneſs was neceſſary to compleat the execution of 
nis idea of à ſy lvan place of worſhip, one cannot ſuffictently admire 
the ingenuity of the contrivance. This will account for the contrary 
qualities in what is called the ſaxon architecture. Theſe artiſts co- 
pied from the churches in the Holy Land, the architecture of which 
was Greeian, but corrupted by prevailing barbariſm; and ſtill further 
depraved by a religious idea. The firſt places of chriſtian worſhip 
were ſepulchres and ſubterraneous caverns, low and heavy from ne- 
ceſſity. When chriſtianity became the religion of the ſtate, and 
ſumptuous temples began to be erected, they yet, in regard to the firſt 
pious: ages, preſerved the maſſive ſtyle, made ſt ill more venerable by 
the church of the holy ſepulchre; where this ſtyle was, on a double 
account, followed and aggravated.” 19 +, 
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[ ix } 


whence all theſe inventions were firſt derived, ſhould 
throw ſeveral wedge-like ſtones between two ſet perpen- 
dicular, fo as exactly to fit and fill up the interval . 
This mode of architecture, which with ſome variations, 
flouriſhed more than three centuries, produced many ſtu- 
pendous edifices, which are ſtill viewed with pleaſure and 


admiration *. 


SGroſſe's Antiq. vol. r, pref. p. 75-6. 
+ Henry's Hiſt. Great Brit. vol, iii, 5. 457. 
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AN RE LEG, 
»in IN 


CANTRRREURY CATHEDRAL, 


By JOHN DUNCOMBE, M.A, 


One of the Six Preachers. 177 3. 
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_ OO theſe long-drawn iſles, where Cynthia's light 
From ſtory'd glaſs receives a chequer d hue, 

Scenes long forgotten and involv'd in night, 


With all their buſy actors, ſtrike my view: 
Princes and peers, whoſe deeds of high reuvown, 


Prelates, who propp'd or undermin'd. the crown, 
Alternate ſubjects of applauſe and blame. 

Oh! could theſe tombs their captive dead reſtore, 
Were life rekindled in each chief and ſage, 
Knowledge would iſſue from the vaulted floor, 

| Each voice a comment on th' hiſtoric page. 
larence, oer powerd by Scotch and Gallic foes, 
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In youthful breaſts ſtill fan the martial flame; e 
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New light would throw on Barge's fatal field. 
While Stratford, Morton, Wootton would diſcloſe 
| State-councils long with ſteady. faith conceal'd, 
With melody ſcarce rivall'd by the ſpheres 
| Gibbons would animate the vocal keys; 
Yet, Caſaubon, my unharmonious ears 
Thy ſtrains would more attract, thy periods pleaſe, 


. Though Silence now her lonely ſway maintains, 
. Copes, croſiers, cowls my mental eye ſurveys, 


And till in Henry's and in Br enchley's fanes 

The votive maſs reſounds, the mpers blaze: 
Good Conradi choir all-glorious I behold, 

With ſtars beſpangled, like the nightly ſkies : 
Shrines, altars, images, with relics, gold, 

And gems adorn'd, in long ſucceſſion riſe. 
Mark well this ſpot ! Triumphant here in death, 

Hark ! how prond Becket every faint invokes! 
See! how he falls, and with his lateſt breatly 

Inſults th? aſſaſſins, and defies their ſtrokes | 
Till then refiſtleſs, thus ſubdu'd by Rome, 

In garb a penitent, a beaten ſlave, 
Great Henry dreading a ſeverer doom, * 
Lies weeping faſting, on a rebel's grave. 

As on that day of horror, when the Danes 
O'er church and city dire confuſion ſpread, 
Monks, matrons, infants ſlaughter'd, and in chains, 
To death devoted, holy Elphege led ; | 
Thoſe ſhrines; thofe altars, and beſpangled ſkies 
Now ſink, now periſh in remorfeleſs fire, 
Smoke, aſhes, flames diſtract my dazzled eyes, 
And molten lead deforms the beauteous choir, 
With ſtrength renew'd, with added beauty bleſt, 
A choir more glorious riſes from the flames, 
Springs, like the phoenix, from her blazing.neR, + 


Ang 


And 


[Mn] 
And ſtill, fam'd Sens, thy wondrous {kill proclaims, | 
Thither what crowds from every clime repair, | 
| 
| 


— 


The lick in body, the diſtreſs'd in mind, 
Peers, prelates, kings, and all their weight of care, 
By weiglitier goid aſſiſted, leave behind! 7 
O'er this new fane deſtruction ſtil! impends, 
Vain is all human aid, all human truſt, 
Till good Sz. Owen timely ſuccour lends, 
The flames repulſing by his ſacred duſt. 

What pomp, what ſplendor Langton here diſplays, 1 
When Becket's bones, for ages deem'd divine, 1 
From their low tomb obſequious abbots raiſe, | 

And prelates bear them to their ſumptuous line ! 
On the ſame ſpot where Becket bled, a ſcene 

Of mirth and joy now ruſhes on my fight, 
While the firſt Edward and his Gallic queen, 

The brave and fair, in wedlock's bands unite, 
dee! from th” expanding Chequer“ gates proceeds 

A jocund train of votaries, young and old, 
And at their head, yclad in palmers weeds, 

If right I ween, Dan Chaucer I behold. 

Midſt nodding plumes and dirges full and flow, 
What tears now ſtream, what ſighs aſſail my ear! 
My heart too heaves with ſympathetic woe, | 

My tears too ſtream on ſable Edward's bier. 
Nor leſs the pomp, when, freed from royal care, 
Fourth Henry for that tomb exchang'd his throne, 
Yet more the grief, as Falfaff”s friend was heir, 
His riots only, not his glories, known. 
Next, Holland's boaſt, of every cloiſter'd band 
The ſcourge and dread, Eraſmus I ſurvey 
With ſmiles attending, to the monkiſh wand, 


* An inn formerly in High-ftreet, Canterbury, the houſe Kill 
remaining, 
With 
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1 
Which points the wealth that here ſequeſter'd lay. 
i Now tre that hoarded wealth, a regal prize, 
f Sciz'd and diſpers'd by Tudo”; ftern decree, 
TI 1 And nothing left to charm our wond'ring eyes, 
| But marbles worn by many a holy knee. 
| Nor dares old Auſtin, in his maſly gates 
At firſt confiding, vengeful power provoke, 
TF-1 But ſighing yields bis keys, nor madly waits 
[11187 The mounted battery's impetuous ſtroke. 
Wl This chair, that arch, the memory renew 
Of Nevill's feaſt and Warkan's princely ſtate, 
Langton's fam'd hall quick riſiug to my view, 
Where monaichs grace the board, and nobles wait, 
Where the fifth Charles and Henry in the ball, 
As in the liſts, their active ſirength dilp'ay, 
And ſage Eliza, at good Parker*s call, 
Adorns his banquet on her natal day. 
When Calvin's ſons from Artois” fruitful fields 
Blind Perſecution's iron hand expells, 
by This foſtering chm ch maternal ſhelter yields 
Beneath her roof, where goſpel freedom dwells; 
q Beneath her ſpacious roof, in rites divine * 
| Lo! various ſecs and various tongues unite; 3 
| 


In bliſsful league French, Germans, Britons join, 
While hovering angels liſten with delight. 
His palace-gates old Auſtin opening wide, 
Yon orient window ſhows a nuptial train: 
Cloſe, cloſe the ſcene—'tis Charles's fatal br eh” 
A new Pandora, fraught with every bane, _ 
Diſcord ſoon ſounds th' alarm; with clubs and ſtones 


+ Thoſe monks were obliged to delivei their keys, by tg 
pieces of cannon planted againſt their deliver up, 


£ Queen Henrietta. K. Charles ep his wedding at St. Auguſtine $, 


Fanatic |; 
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E ini 
Fanatic zeal each mitred ſaint aſſails; 
* Down rattling fall proud Becker's glaſiy bones,” 
O'er croſs and croſier Culmer's pike prevails. 
The royal donor, with his blooming race, 
His hapleſs' ſons, his daughters golden hair, 
\nd, fam'd in ſtory, Voodvile's beauteous face, 
To pity mov'd, the fierce reformers ſpare. 
he ſainted pope, in freſco plac'd on high, 
His height alone, not ſanctity reprieves : 
ont, organ, altar, all in ruins lie, 
Defil'd by cattle, and deſpoil'd by thieves : 
thieves,, who, meanly warring with the dead, 
Purloin their little monumental pride, 


19] 


nd ev'n thy ſword, black Edward, long the dread 


Of hoſtile thouſands, raviſh from thy ſide, 
t ſee! old Auſtin's palace-gates expand 
Once more, to welcome a long baniſh'd lord, 


ith Monch, and Law, and Freedom, hand in hand, 


A ſecond Charles, to royalty reſtor'd. 


Again a bleſt regenerating ſtream, 
ain that board its living bread beſtows, 


Funereal wave, no ſplendid acts ſucceed ; 
 croſier'd primate regal ſtate aſſumes, 
No kings now viſit, and no martyrs bleed. 


ith him reſtor'd, from that pure fountain flows 


And voice and hand reſume their heavenly theme, 
re drop the veil—no nuptial wreaths, no plumes 


this ſmall fane, whoſe charms he till admires, 


272 n by the muſe, Gray's ſpirit oft retires, 


* nd, midſt the tombs, nocturnal vigils keeps. 
ö 1 


guſtine's. 


ze | The late Rev. William Goſtling, author of the « Walk in and 
Fanatic Bit the City of Canterbury.“ = 
B 


Where many a dean in ſolemn ſilence fleeps, 


ee too, ſage Walker o'er this hallow'd ground ||, 


Though 
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Though now thy labours can no more delight, 


She ſees, an airy phantom, hover round, 


Exploring, as of old, each monkiſh rite. 


Thus, muſing o'er the paſt, while many a ſcene 
Of ancient pomp, long vaniſh'd, I ſurvey, 
REL1610N, ſeraph- like, with radiant mien, 
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Flaſh'd through the roof, and ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay : 
What though no pilgrims tread this vauited floor, 
« Nor royal gueſts our feſtive banquets grace, 
Happy the martyr's relics to adore, 

« His mould'ring ſhoe, or more than human face; 


Freed from the tortures and the toys of Rome, 
„ Wax, incenſe, idols, and the painter's art, 


Nor Few nor Pagan to the flames we doom, 

« Nor court the ſenſes, careleſs of the heart: 

All ſhare the cup of bleſling and of praiſe, 

« Truths, goſpel-truths, impreſs each vulgar ear; 
No mitred ſage Sedition's flag diſplays, 

« For Faith, and Hope, and Charity are here. 
And though, extoll'd by lying monks, this ſhrine 
„ Its wealth and legendary fame has Joſt, 

Richer in works Wake, HerrinG, Secktn ſhine, 
„And a true martyr we in CRANMER boatt,” 
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DESCR 


DESCRIPTION 
el TE 
CATHEDRAL OF CANTERBURY. 


N the year 1011 the Danes having landed at Sandwieh, 

- beſieged the city of Canterbury, and on the 2oth day 
of the ſiege ſet it on fire. The cathedral was at the fame 
time conſumed, and of all the monks and inhabitants nine 
parts in ten were put to the ſword. Alphage, the arch- 
biſhop, was carried away priſoner, and aſter ſeven months 
confinement, was ſtoned to death at Greenwich. From 
1020 to 1038 the repairs of the church were carried on 
by the archbiſhop Egelnothus, aſſiſted by King Canute's 
munificence, who preſented to it his crown of gold, and 
reſtored to it the port of Sandwich and its liberties, which 
Etheldred had given before. In 1067 the church was 
again conſumed by fire; and in 1073. Lanfranc, being 
ralled by the Conqueror from Normandy to prefide over 
this ſee, ſet about rebuilding it, and in ſeven years finiſhed 
the work, erecting it on the ſame ground, but on a dif- 
terent model, viz. on arches of ſtone, after the Norman 
manner, T1, | 

In 1092, the choir, ſo lately built, was taken down by 
Lantranc's immediate ſucceſſor Archbiſhop Anſelm, And 
when we conſider that this great work was finiſhed by 
Lanfranc in ſo ſmall a ſpace of time as ſeven years, we 
may reaſonably conclude, that Anſelm was under a ne- 
cellity of taking it down, or making ſome very conſider- 
able repairs, as it could not have the ſtability requiſite for 


© Up . | 0 


'barbarouſly murdered at the foot of the altar of St. Bene. 


1 | 
io lofty a building. Ernulphus, then, Prior of the Con- 
vent, reared it again with more ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence, and after his death it was finiſhed by his ſucceſſor, 
prior Conrad, and was thence called, The Glorious Choir . 
of Conrad, from the rich paintings with which he adorned | 
it, to make it a repreſentation of heaven, Of Laniranc's 
choir no deſcription remains. In 1114 this new choir W* 
was dedicated; and in 1130, having been again damaged {WP 
by fire, it was again dedicated, with ſuch ſolemnities, that MY 
the like were never heard of fince the dedication of Solo- 
mon's Temple ; the King (Henry I.) the Queen, David" 
King of Scotland, and the nobility of both kingdoms being 
preſent. On December 29, 1170, archbiſhop Becket was 


dict, ever ſince called the Martyrdom. But notwithſtand. 
ing what ſome Romaniſts may believe, ſo far are thee 
ſtones from being ſtained with his blood, that the ſtone: 
themſelves were removed to Peterborough by Prior Bene. 
dict, in the year 1177. The ſtones ipdeed which tur: 
round his ſhrine and which ſtill remain, are viſibly worn 
and probably by the knees of his votaries, Gutta cavat la 
idem, Fc, 85 

In 1174 three ſmall houſes in the City; near the Mc 
naſtery gate, taking fire (Sept. 5) a ſtrong ſouth wind 
carried the flames towards the church, and at length 
burnt down the whole choir a third time, together witt 
the prior's lodgings, &.“ 

In 4180 (April 19) the Archbiſhos, prior, and monks U1, 


entered the new choir, ſinging Te Deum tor their happy be 
* The choir was rebuilt by William of Sens, and in 1180 thus roj 
church was in danger from fire again, but it does not appear that 85 


tne damage it received, if any, was conſiderable; it was elegaiilj 
repaired after the reſtoration, and about the year 1704 it was new 
pzwed, all which will be noticed when we treat of the choir in it 
proper place, 


return 


117 J 
or, return to it, it being then near finiſhed; and by the end 
\oir Jof 1184, the whole building was completed, being larger 
ned Tin height and length, and more beautiful, in every re- 
ac's ¶ ſpect, than that of Conrad. Thus this choir was finiſhed 
hoir Nat the ſole expence of the convent in ten years, and in the 
aged preſet year (1799) is 619 years old, being above 207 
that Years older than the nave, or body. 

010+ On July 7, 1220, the reputed faint, Thomas Becket, 
avid Dwas tranſlated from his tomb in the Undereroſt to his 
Jing ſhrine, with the greateſt ſolemnities and rejoicings, the 
t was King (Henry III.) being preſent, and Pandulph, the Pope's 
gene: Hegate, with the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Rheims, 


tand- Hand many biſhops and abbots carrying the coffin on their, 


theeſ@houlders. The deſcription which Eraſmus gives of the 


tones rine, is as follows: “ A coffin of wood, which covered 
Bone coffin of gold, was drawn up by ropes and pullies, and 


hen an invaluable treaſure was diſcovered ; all ſhone and 
littered with the rareſt and moſt precious jewels of an 
xtraordinary bigneſs; ſome were larger than a gooſe's 
vo. When this ſight was ſhown, the prior with a white 
and touched every jewel one by one, telling the name, 


h in * 
worn 


vat la. 


e Me 


1 wine 
dtow, about a man's height, all of ſtone, and then upward 


length 
timber plain, &c.“ 


EY In 1379, the north and ſouth wings wats been re- 
built, archbiſhop Sudbury took down all the old nave of 
be church which Lanfranc had built, with a deſign to 
aſe it again at his own expence, to a ſtate and beauty 
1180 thifroportionable to the choir: But in the next year, before 
er e had laid one ſtone for the foundation, he fel] into the 
was nevfWands of a rebellious rabble (Wat Tyler, &c.) who cut 
oer in "JW bis head on Tower hill. This obliged the convent to 
returaihudertake it at their own charge, in which they were 
uſted by the two ſucceeding archbiſhops, Courtney and 
B 3 Arundel. 


monks 
\ happy) 


he value, and the donor of it.” „It was built, ſays 
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Arundel. This building was fniſhed in the year 1410, 


old. The MEASUREMENT of the whole building is as under, 


Fret. 
Length from eaſt to weſt, within * is about 514 
Length of the choir - 8 - 180 
Breadth of the choir before the new wainſcotting - 40 
Breadth of the choir as now contracted = 38 
Circumference of the pillars which ſupport the 

choir - — — - - 10—4 
Length of the body to the ſteps - - - 178 
From the firſt ſtep to that at the choir door «.: 00 
Breadth of the body between the pillais - 28 
Breadth of the body and its fide :iles 2 TT. 
Breadth of the arches of the body - . 14 


Circumference of the pillars which ſupport the body 20 
Pie of the body to the vaulted roof — - 39 
Low | 


er croſs- iſle from north to ſouth - 124 
Upper croſs iſle from north to ſouth = I 54, 
Height of the Oxford ſteeple - — 130 
Height of the Arundel ſteeple - - 100 


Height of the ſpire which ſtood on the Arundel Reeple 100 
Circumference of pillars which ſupport the Ox- 
ford and Arundel ſteeples 1 - Sy 
| Height of the great tower, called Bell-Harry ſteeple 235 
Height of the great tower within, to the vaulting 130 
umber of ſteps to the top leads 284 


Area of the great tower is about - 25 by 35 
| Circumference of the pillars which ſupport the 
K great tower - 1 - „„ A 
| Vaulting of the choir from the pavement - 71 
| Vaulting of the chapel behind the altar — 58 
W Circumference of the pillars in tlie Chapel behind 


the altar ® = * 6—2 
Length 


being about thirty years in hand, and is now 389 years 
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L216] 
Feet. 
Length and breadth of St. Michael's chapel 33 by 20 
Length and breadth of the chapel of the Virgin 


Mary - - — 38 by 20 
Square of the cloyſters =» — 134 by 134 
Diameter of the great bell * 5—9 


What ſeems peculiarly beautiful in this church, is a 
double flight of ſteps which leads from the body to the 
choir, and to which it will be difficult perhaps to find a 
reſemblance, except in the church of St. Amand, in 
French Flanders. 

The Oxford ſteeple, built by archbiſhop Chicheley, the 
founder of All Souls College in Oxford, with that ſaid to 
have been built by archbiſhop Arundel, are ſituate at the 
weſt end of the body, between which is the great weſt 
window. The former of theſe towers is a beautiful piece 
of Gothic architecture, and contains a peal of eight mu- 
fical bells; and one of a larger ſize for the clock, which 
is never rung, but tolled as a paſſing bell, &c. this hangs 
upon the top, above the leaden platform, and weighs 
7,509 poundsF}. The north, or Arundel ſteeple is a ſtruc» 
ture very different from any other part of the building 
near it, and it appears to be 1n a ruinous condition, being 
full of large cracks, and in many parts ſtrengthened with 
Iron work; but whether theſe cracks were occaſioned by 
the unſkilful hanging of a heavy peal of bells t, which 


was formerly in this tower, ar from ſome other cauſe, 


+ This is by ſome called Bell Dunſtan, from one formerly dedi- 
cated to him, and given by prior Molaſch, It was cracked in 1753, 
and an attempt made to repair it by ſoldering. The experiment 
tailed, and it was new calt in 1762.—The tenor of the penal being 
cracked, was allo recalt in 177%. 

* This peal, according to the records of the church, conſiſted of 
five bells, and their ſeveral weights were: The ſmalleſt 1646 pounds, 
the ſecond 2272, the third 3646, the fourth 7188, and the - fifth 
0105; the whole weighing 22857 pounds. 


does 
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does not now appear. Upon the top ſtood a lofty ſpire, 
which was fo much damaged by the great ſtorm in Nov. 
1703, it was ſoon after obliged to be taken down as low 
as the platform, which, with the balcony, now make the 
finiſhing on the top of it. The great tower, commonly 
called Bell Harry ſteeple, is a ſtructure in the Gothic 
taſte, which for its juſt proportion and elegance, excels 
moſt, and is inferior to none of its kind. Its ſtately height, 
curious parapet of embattled and pierced work, the four 
magnificent pinnacles at the corners, and the ſingular 
beauty of its ornaments, cannot fail to ſtrike the attention 
of every obſerver. From its top is a moſt delightful view 
of the fine country around it, while the tower itſelf in- 
riches the proſpect of every part of that country from 
whence it is ſeen, It formerly contained ſome very large 
bells, but one of the pillars being defective, it is likely 
that was the reafon why it was never furniſhed with a 
complete peal. The only bell at preſent hangs in a wooden 
frame upon the top of the leads, called Bell Harry; it is 
tolled every day, but never rung out, except to announce 
the death of the King, the Queen, or the Archbiſhop. 

In the eaſt part of the church are two ſumptuous monu- 
ments of Edward the Black Prince, and of Hemy IV, 
with Joan his ſecond queen. The Black Prince died June 
8 396, Stow ſays, at the archbiſhop's palace in Canter- 
bury ; but other hiſtorians ſay, at the King's palace in 
Weſtminſter. He was interred in this church on the feaſt 
of St, Michael following, the Parliament attending. It is 
a large and noble monument; the inſcription, in French 


# It appears by a record in the Augmentation office, that,“ on 
e ben 04 ele, anne 32 Henry VIII, there was ſold to Henry Crips, 


{Pu 14 K bert 8“, Leger, of Feverſham, certain bell 
1 metal, Containers tioufand,. fix hundred, one quarter, 
| | | we gnht; ben © parcel of the five bells late 
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verſe, Is by letters inlaid with braſs, The corpſe of King 
Henry IV. was brought by water to Faverſham, and 
thence by land to Canterbury, where his funeral was per- 
formed with great folemnity, his ſon, King Henry V. and 
the nobility being preſent, In his will, made about three 
veais before his death, are thele words: Aud what tym it 
liketh God of his mercy for to tak me to hym, the body for to be 
buried in the church of Canterbury, Alſo y devyſe and ordeyn, 
that there be a chauntre perpetual of twvey preeſtis for to fig 
and pray for my ſoul in the aforeſayd church of CANTERBURY, 
in ſock place and aftyr foch ordlinanſe as hit 1 bejt 10 wy 
con of CANTERBURY» 

Of the archbiſhops, who from Aogalling to Pole, are 
ſeventy in number, forty-eight were buried in this church, 
and twenty-one in other places, beſides Cranmer, whoſe 
body was conſumed in the flames. Cardinal Pole was the 
laſt that was buried here, it being remarkable, that no 
aichbiſhop has been interred in this cathedral fince the 
reformation, which has given the papiſts occaſion to ſay; 
that St. Thomas Becket will not ſuffer it. Under the 
choir is a ſpacious. church, granted in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to eighteen families of French refugees, and 
ule by their deſcendants ever ſince. | 

The priory of Chriſt Church being diſſolved by a com- 
millton, dated March 20, 31 Henry VIII; two years 
after, the King created by letters patent a new. ſocicty, 
conſiſting of a dean, an archdeacon, and twelve preben- 
daries, three of whom are in the archbiſhop's nomination, 


and the reſt in the king's. There are, beſides, fix preachers 


(appointed by the archbiſhop) ſix minor canons, twelve 
lay-cierks and ten choiriſters. King Henry VIII, in 
1539, founded alſo a grammar {chool, conhiting of two 
maſters, and fifty fcholars. 

Having 


'F 
Having ſhown how often this venerable piece of archi. 
tecture has ſuffe red by fie, and its improvements ſince, th 
we ſhall now take a ſurvey of the monuments, & c. begin— fl. 
ning in the ſouth iſle of the aula or nave, on the entrance 
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at tie ſouth-weſt door, a few paces from which is a plains 's 
but neat piece of white oval marble, fixed againſt the wall, Wt! 
whereon is an inſcription for John Porter, eſq. ic 
Some little diſtance from this monument, under the 
fiſth window from the ſouth-welt door, was a ſmall chapel, In 
formerly the chauntry of the lady Joan Brenchley, who 

in the year after her huſband's death, viz. 1447, founded n 
it, and erected an altar in it to St. John Baptiſt, with leave d 
of the prior and convent: The revenues of it were, at the 
reformation, ſeized into the king's hands; and the chapel, © 
no longer uſed, fell into decay, was filled with rubbiſl ſl c: 
and in a manner falling; till about the year 1600, Dean f. 
Neil cleanſed and beautified it, deſigning it a burial placeſſſ h 
tor himſelf and family: it afterwards took its name from n 
him, and was called Nevil's chapel, till it was pulled} c 
down, when the church was new paved: In it were the! 
following monuments, On the eaſt ſide a very handſome 
marble monument, with a pediment ſupported by three 
Coriathian pillars, and under one arch of it, the effigy of 
Dr. Nevil the Dean, in bis habit, kneeling at a reading 
deik. Under the other arch, that of his brother, Alex- 
ander Nevil, eſq; in armour, in the ſame devout poſture, 
iv the fame chapel was a monument for Richard Nevil, 
eſq; and Anne his wife, father and mother of Dean Nevil, 
and for Thomas Nevil, their ſon, 

Very near where was the door of Dr. Nevil's chapel 
againſt the wall, is an elegant monument in white marbl? 
executed by Kyſbrack, tor John Sympſon, eſq. repie- 
ſenting two Boys, one of whom is leaning on a broken 
piliar, and holding a ſerpent with its tall in its moib 

das 


1 

1ce, (the emblem of eternity. The other has in his hand a 
gin- flaming heart. 

ince A little diſtance from this monument, againſt the wall, 
ain, Iis one with an inſcription for one of the famiiy of Berkeley, 
wall, the letters of which are much defaced by age, and are 
ſcarce legible. | 

Having ſurveyed the monuments in the ſouth iſle of the 
apel, © oave, we return to thoſe in the north ifle. 

who Oppolite the monument of John Porter, eſq; againſt the 
nded north wall, is a monument for Thomas Sturman, who 
leave died the 15th of January, 1632. : 

it the At a ſmall diſtance from this monument lies buried 
ape, Orlando Gibbons, who was born at Cambridge, and edu— 
bbiſu cated in the Univerſity of Oxford; where, in 1622, he 
Dean] ſupplicated for his degree as Doctor of Mulic, but whether 
placeſſſ he was admitted does not appear, He was an excellent 
from muſician, eſteemed in that time, and compoled ſeveral 


* the 


ileal church ſervices and anthems, and other muſical pieces. 
re theſ He was made Organiſt of the King's chapel, and being 
Home commanded to attend the nuptials at Canter bur v, he died 
three here of the ſmall pox, being then about 43 years old. 


igy of There :s a monument againſt. the wall for him. At a 


-adingy little diſtance is a ſtone table, for AbRIZN Sakavia, D. D. 


Alex On his graveſtone was an inſcription, now in great meaſure 
fſture.ſ defaced. Of this learned and remarkable perſon, it will 
Nevil, be neceſſary to give ſome particular account. After he 


Nevihi was invited to the Univerſity of Leyden, and incorporated 


Doctor in Divinity, about the year 1582 he became 

hapel preacher to the French church there; and about five or 
1arble X years after came into England, and taught ſchool in 
rep. „ ſeveral places, particularly the free- ſchool at Southampton; 
broken Put growing in eſteem for his learning, he was preferred 
mouth to be Prebendary of Glouceſter, then to a Prebend in this 
tu church; and upon Dr. Andrews's preferment to the 
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[ 24 ] 
Deanry of Weſtminſter, he ſucceeded him as Prebendary 
of that church. While he lived at Canterbury he was 
well known to Mr. Hooker, author of the Eccleſiaſtical Þ 
Polity ; he was in eſteem with Archbiſhop Whitgift, and 
no ſmall] oppoſer of Theodore Beza, and the Miniſters of 
the Low Countries. He wrote againſt Beza in defence 
of Epiſcopacy, when that perſon officially interfered wuh 
our church affairs, by adviſing the Chancellor of Scot- 
land to abrogate it; he took much pains in tranſlating the 
Bible, in the beginning of the reign of King James, and 
wrote ſeveral treatiſes, as, De diver/is miniſtrorum Evan- 
gelii gradibus.— In Engliſh; Of the divers Degrees of the 
Minifters of the Gaſpel.— O the Honour which is due to ths; 
Priefts and Prelates of the Church— Of Sacrilege and the 
Puniſhment thereof —Of Chriſtian Obedience to Princes. His K 
works were collected together, and printed at London, in 
the year 1611. 

A few paces from the ſtone table of Dr. Saravia, ON an 
handſome marble monument adjoining to-the wall, is an 
inſcription for Sir John Boys, knight, founder of Jeſus 
Hoſpital. This monument was abuſed in the grand re- 


bellion, but was afterwards repaired by Grotius Boys, 


as appeared by the inſcription upon a table behind 
child's cradle, which was broken away. Next to this 
monument of Sir John Boys, is one for Dr. Turner, Pre— 
bendary of this church, and Vicar of Greenwich. Ata 
Jittle diſtance is a tomb-ſtone for Dr. Boys, of Fredville, 
and his ſecond daughter, Elizabeth Boys. Next to Dr. 
Turner's, againſt the wall, is a handſome monument for 
Dr. Colt, born in France, and educated at Chriſt church, 
in Oxford ; afterwards Prebendary and Vice-dean of this 
church; he died in 1643, aged 63 years, as appears by 
the inſcription, We now proceed to 
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Nor far from the entrance of this, is buried the famous 
and learned Meric Caſaubon, ſon of the learned Iſaac 
Caſaubon. He was born in the city of Geneva, in Sep- 
tember 1599, was brought when young into England by 
his father, and inſtructed till his fifteenth year at a private 
ſchool; at that age he was ſent to Chriſt- church in Oxford, 
and ſoon after elected ſtudent of that college, and took his 
degrees in Arts, that of Maſter, in 1621 ; at which time 
King James took notice of him for a defence of his father, 
publiſhed againſt the calumnies of a Roman Catholic, and 
ſoon after he was beneficed at Bledon in Somerſetſhire, 
by Biſhop Andrews of Wincheſter; about which time he 
eligned to have gone on againſt Baronius's Annales, where 
his father had left off: butthe troubles arifing in England, 
he was prevented from proſecuting his deſign, and was 
forced to ſell moſt part of his books; and after twenty years, 
for ſo long theſe troubles continued, he was grown ſo 
ld and infirm, that he was obliged to deſiſt. In the 
eginning of the Grand Rebellion he was much eſteemed 
by Archbiſhop Laud, who preſented him to the rectory 
{ Ickham, four miles from Canterbury, and to a pre- 
dendal (tall in this church. And in 1636, he was created 
Doctor in Divinity by the command of King Charles and 
his Queen, then at Oxford, In the beginning of the civil 
ar he loft his preterments, and lived retired. After the 
King's martyrdom in 1649, Cromwell ſent ſeveral times 
o prevail with him to write the hiſtory of the Civil War; 
| C but 


FN. 


but he declined it, as being unfit for that employment, W -; 
and could not ſo impartially engage in it, but that hi} 
ſubject would force him to make ſuch reflections as would 
be ungrateful, if not injurious to Cromwell; however, ; 4 
tho' Cromwell failed in this project, to witneſs his value 5 
for him, he tendered three or four hundred pounds to bet 
lodged in a bookſeller's hands for him, which he like- g 
wiſe refuſed. About that time Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden, } ti 
invited him to take the government of one or more of, 
her Univerſities; but he reſolved to end his days in| 
England: And after the reſtoration, being reſtored to his} 
ſpiritualities, he died in 1671. 

In a compartment againſt the ſouth-weſt pillar of the 
great tower, is a handſome monument for Samuel Hol. 1 
combe, p. p. Prebendary of this church, and another for 
Frances his wife, both of marble, 

Againſt the wall is aſhxed a monument for Miſs Jane 
Hardres, daughter of Sit Thomas Hardres, knt. a family 
of ancient continuance i this county, ever ſince the con- 
quelt, In which time Robert de Hardres held land at 


a 


Hardres, at which place the family had continued till 


lately. A detcendant of this family was a great benefactor 


zo this convent, Philip de Hardres was a perſon of note 
zn King John's reign, William de Hardres was Member 


of Parliament for Canterbury, in the iſt, 2d, and 5th 
years oft Edward II, as was his rather under Henry 111, 
Another of this family was a- Juſtice. of the Ss iu 
the reign of Henry IV. and Henry V. Edmund' and 
Thomas are in the lift of Gentry in the time of Henry 
VE. Richard Hardres was High Sheriff of this county 
30 Elizabeth, Sir Ralph Hardres was living in Phili 
pott's tine. Sic Thomas Hardres was Member of Par- 
12inent tor Canterbury 21ſt Charles II. With the late 
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Sir William Hardres the title of Baronet became extiact. 


ent 41. , 
Ih The Arms are==Gules, à lion rampant, ermine, debruiſed by 
PI 2 chic t¹, or. 
ould © | . . . | 
: On one (ide of the entrance into Saint Michael's chapel, 
ver,, 


N che an 10 a monument for Dr. John Battely, 
archdeacon of this dioceſe; he publiſhed Somner's An- 
us be g tiquities of Canterbury among other works. On the other 
like. de of the chapel is a plain marble table monument for 


= þ the Rev. Herbert Randolph, M. A. rector of Deal, &c. 
re of | 


ys in, — 
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ST, MICHAEL'S CHAPEL, 
f the! ; 


Hol. THIS is often called the Warrior's Chapel, from ſeve- 
al memorials of military men being preſerved here, 
hoſe bodies were depoſited elſewhere. In the middle ot 
; Janet is a ſtately and magnificent monument of marble aud 
family alabaſter, having the cumbent figure of a lady between 
wo armed knights at full length. That in the middle re- 
reſents Margaret Holland, third daughter of Thomas 
<d vil Tolland, Earl of Kent, who was beheaded for treaſon 
factor Pgainſt Henry IV. The effigy on her left hand repreſents 
of note ber firſt huſband, John Beaufort, Earl of Somerſet, eldeſt 
Iemberſ$2 of John of Gaunt, Dake ol Lancaſteryby Catherine 
1d »th winford, and half-brother to King Henry IV. He was 
wy Porn before marriage, and legitimated by Act of Parlia- 
85 (ent. He was created Earl and Marqueſs of Somerſet 
A oth Richard II. and Marqueſs of Dorſet, and Lord Cham- 
Henry erlain of England, during life. The title of Marqueſs 
county taken from him by Act of Parliament iſt Henry IV. 
ot in difrelpect of his perſon, but becauſe the title was 
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then re*cred to him, he refuſed. He was Captain of Ca.] 
lais; an | died not on the 16th of March, 1409, (as Weever 
fays) but on the 21ſt of April, being Palm Sunday, in 1410. 
On her right hand is the effigy of her ſecond huſband, Tho- 
mas, Duke of Clarence, nephew to her firſt huſband, and 
ſecond ſon of King Hemy IV, Earl of Albemarle, Pre. 
ſident of the Council, and Lieutenant-General of the King's 
forces. He being of a hot, unadviſed temper, raſh]y en- 
gaged in a battle at Bauge, where, after valiantly fighting % 
he loſt his life, being wounded in the face with a launceWW } 
and was the firſt Engliſhman there ſlain, His death wage 
followed by thoſe of ſeveral great and brave men. Hi: 
body being ſent to the Ducheſs, then in Normandy, ſleW n 
brought it into England, buried it here, and erected thil 
monument, With him was taken priſoner the Duchess %a 
ſon by her former huſband, viz. John, Earl of Somerſet, 
who was detained in priſon fifteen years; but upon tii 
Ducheſs's death was 1anſomed with an immenſe ſum 0 
money. The middle effigy is that of the Ducheſs ; lt 
lived after their death, in widowhood, very honourabiy 
to a great age, and dying in 1437, was alſo buried here 
She had iſſue by the firſt Lord, Henry and Thomas, Eat 
of Someriet; John and Edmund, Dukes of Somerſet ; Joan 
Queen of Scots, wife to the murdered King James I, an 
mother of James II; and Margaret Beaufort, Counteſs o 
Devon, Mr, Weever, from a book in the Cotton Library 
gives the following inſcription to Clarence, alluding t. to lil 


name; but the braſs on the tomb is worn away. Ie 

His jacet in tumulo Thomas CLAR. nunc quaſi nulius bl 

Qui fuit in bello CIARus, nec CLARIOR ullus. lee 
Now a mere name, here lies fam'd ThoMAS CTLAI, 

To none inferior in the walks of war. 2 

2 


The pun in the original cannot be xetained; but l. 
is no lots, | 


Ca. t 29 
ever At the left, after we enter the chapel, againſt the wall, 
410. . is an handſome monument for Lieutenant Colonel Prude, 
Tho. on which is his effigy kneeling. He was ſlain at the ſiege 
and of Maeſtricht in 1632. 
Pre- Near this is that of Sir Thomas Thornhurſt, knt. who 
ing was alſo ſlain at the onſet againſt the Iſle of Rhee in 1627. 
ly en. Next to Sir Thomas Thornhurſt's monument, is an 
htingiß elegant one for Lady Thornburſt. On one fide of the 
Wncel bate is the figure of Lady Griſogone Lennard. On the 
other, that of the Lady Cicely Blunt. The next monu- 
ment 1s to the memory of Lady Dorothy 'Thornhurſt, and 
near it a handſome one of white marble for Miſs Anne 
Milles, called the Beauty of Kent; then a very remark- 
able one for Archbiſhop Langton, appearing as a ſtone 
coffin above the ground, part of it being in the thicknets 
of the wall; by which probably the limits of this chapel 
were formerly of larger extent than at preſent. The next 
10nument is that of Sir George Rooke, who was Vice- 
admiral of the Engliſh fleet and took Gibraltar in 1704 
jelcended of an ancient and honourable family, Jeited at 
s, Ea Monks Horton, in Kent; and of the fame family very 
; ToanſÞrobably was George Rooke, a perſon in the ſervice of 
s I, anfing James I, who was ſent by him on ſome ſpecial at- 
nteſs Maire in Sicily, in the year 1604. Sir William, this brave 
ibran{Þdmiral's father, was Sheriff of Kent and Mayor of Can- 
1g to liErbury, in 1684, On the right hand of the entrance into. 
de Chapel is a mural monument for Sir James Hales, knt. 
ho died in the year 1589; Lady Alice, his widow, who 
ied in 1592; and their only ſon Cheney Hales, who died 
1596. Next to Sir James Hales's, is a handſome monu- 
zent, in the corner of the chapel, with military trophies, 
Fa pediment ſupported. by four Corinthian pillars, for 
but rigadier Francis Godfrey, Groom of the Bed- chamber to 
rince George of Denmark. From Saint. Michael's chapet 
C 3 we: 
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Tas was the place where Becket fell into the hand 
of thoſe who murdered him; that part therefore was ſe 
parated from the way to the choir by a ſtone partition, o 
the door of which was written, | 

Eſt ſacer hicce locus, venerabilis atque beatus 

Preſul ubi ſanctus Thomas eſt martyrizatus. 

The place within as ſacred we revere, 
Bleſſed St. Thomas died a martyr there, 

A grave being dug here in 1734, ſo near this partitio 
that the foundation of it gave way; to prevent miſchief 
was taken down, and the way laid open to it. Againſt t. 
north wall of this iſle are two handſome monuments, ©! 
of Archbiſhop Peckham under an arch, which, as vt 
as the piers which ſupport it, has been adorned with cx 
ving and pilding ; theſe are of ſtone, but the figure js 
oak, on a ſlab of the ſame, very found, tho' more than 5 

years old, that Archbiſhop dying in 1292. At the feet 
this is that of Archbiſhop Warham, which is larger a 1ape 
more lofiy than that of Peckham; both theſe monumeſſoſt 
are much admired, one for its age, the other for its beh;j+« 
tiful Gothic work. Above theſe is a very large windohnthi. 
once remarkably rich in coloured glaſs; on which was d Pi 
picture of God the Father and of Chriſt, beſides a laſhy ſt 
Crucifix, and of the Holy Ghoſt in the form of a Doſtcket 
and of the 12 Apoſtles; alſo ſeven large pictures of oir, 
Virgin Mary, in as many glorious appearances, and minkj, 
others of Popiſh ſaints: but particularly Archbiſhop Wing 
ket was moſt finely pictured, in full proportion, with co Neat 
rochet, mitre, croſier, and his pontificalibys; and at Mun 
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foot was, In laudem £9 honorem beatifime Virginis Mariæ, 
Matris Dei, &c. Intimating that window to be dedicated 

to the Virgin Mary; all which were deſtroyed by Richard 
Culmer, and other religious zealots, in the civil wars. 
In its preſent ſtate it is in the Gothic taſte, with a multi- 

A tude of lights or pannels of glazing ; the three lower rows 
i} of which are conſiderably large, and ſeven ina row. The 
oi middle pannel the arms of the church under a canopy, 
though probably had once a crucifix, as all the figures on 
each fide are kneeling towards it. "Theſe are ſuppoſed to 

be of King Edward IV. and his family; the King is next 
the centre pannel to the weſt, in thoſe behind him are 
Prince Edward, and Richard Duke of York. On the eaſt 
ide is the Queen, in the next three Princeſſes, and in the 
aſt two others; all have crowns or coronets except theſe 
wo. The figures and inſcriptions under them have been 
lefaced and ill repaired. Above theſe large lights are 
s everal ranges of ſmall ones capable of holding one figure 
h caſnly; their height and ſize have preſerved them from being 
e 15Þſroken, but the figures are not very diſtinguiſhable. Arch- 
an Siſhops Ufford and Dean, and ſeveral of the Priors lie 
teetYuried here. And againſt the corner of the Virgin Mary's 
zer alhapel, and between that and the paſſage to the Under- 
umeſolt where was Becket's altar, is a monument of blue and 
ts beFYhite marble, with a buſt, in an alcove between two Co- 
vindonthian pillars, for Dr. Chapman, Archdeacon of Stow, 
was d Prebendary of this cathedral, Where this monument 
a laÞþw ſtands was formerly the altar of St. Benedict, at which 
a Doſgcket was murdered, in his way from his palace to the 
's of Noir, whither he was forced by thoſe who attended him, 
nd mqinking the facredneſs of the church would protect him 

10P Mainſt his aflaſhns, 8 
nh Near the door which opens into the cloiſter, is a table 
nd at Þuument againſt the wall, for the Rev. Mr. Clerke, 
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ſometime Rector of St. Mary Bothaw and St. Swithins, in 
London. At a little diſtance from Mr. Clerke's monuÞ ta 
ment is another for Priſcilla, the daughter of Thomashnd 


ADP 


Ne 


Fotherby, eſq. 


A ſcreen of ſtone. work divi ides the * Martyrdom from af! 
fine eee E 
CHAPEL OF the - VIRGIN MARY, 62 

| | Doo! 

Now called the Deans' Chapel, as ſeveral of our Dean hs: 


are buried there, This chapel, much admired for the RP 
elegance of its ſtructure, was built by Prior Goldſtoneſ 
who died in 1468, and was buried here, but the inſcripY In 
tion on his tomb has been long ſince torn away. It is an; 
elegant piece of work, with much carved foliage at that. 
eaſt window; the fide walls are divided by a pilaſter infþ,; 4, 
the middle of each, from whence ſome of the ribs of thei, v, 
roof ſpring, fo that each fide is as two arches. Both they Tn 
pilaſters have had niches on each fide for ſtatues, corre our 
pondent to others at the corners of the chapel. Out off pre 
this is a paſſage into the chapter-houſe, through which teps, 

ſtrangers are uſually led to have a fight of it. On openinqhards 
the grave for Dean Porter in 1770, ſome bones were found erly 
which probably were thoſe of this Prior. Since the reihe 4. 
formation, fix of the Deans have been interred here. The RY 
tirſt was Dr. Rogers, the third Dean of this cathedral}; 1, 
and Suffragan Biſhop of Dover. He lies buried under:! 
handſome table monument. Near the entrance, on a fla 
marble is a Latin Epitaph for Dr. James Wedderburn 
Prebendary of Wells. On the ſouth fide is the tomb o 
Dean Fotherby, the ſides of which are adorned with ſome 
curious ſculpture repreſenting ſculls, bones, and other 
emblems of mortality; but at the ends many of the fill 
ornaments have been cut away, to make room for ſome 
thing that required more than the tombs take up both ut 
length and height, whether monuments or altars does no 
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appear : in the midſt of the ornaments is the inſcription, 
inNext to this is the effigy of Dean Boys, in his ſtudy, with 
u table and reading-deſk before him, ſitting in his chair, 
asiand leaning his head on his hand. The pillars and enta- 
lature, on which are four eſcutcheons of his arms and 
hoſe of the Deanry, are of the Ionic Order, all of white 
YVarble, Dr. Boys died ſuddenly in his ſtudy in the year 
025, and was interred here, September 30. Among the 
dooks which form the back-ground of the monument is 
he inſcription. At the eaſt end, under the window, 1s an 
andſome murai monument for Dean Turner, and on the 
"Worth fide an inſcription. 3 
ap In a beautiful frame of white marble is a very good 
aupicture of Dean Bargrave, painted on copper, and copied 
8 rom one by Cornelius Janſen, at the Deanry. About the 
 Sniddle of the chapel is a black marble, for Dean Potter, 
thepis wife and ſon. 
thi The eaſt window is filled with memorials of Archdeacon 
reß zourgchier, who died in 1495, and was buried here. 
it o From the Dean's Chapel, after aſcending ſome ſtone 
1CReps, we proceed into the north iſle of the choir; a few 
ninggards from the entrance, to the left, is a door which for— 


unMnerly lead to the organ-loft. As in this part of the church 
re 


111 
th 
ne 


e ſtained glaſs is in good preſervation, we beg to treſpaſs 
TIS the reader's patience by ſaying a few words on an art 
dralſ nich the moderns ſeem to have in a great part loſt. Sir 


er William Dugdale ſays,“ Painted glaſs was firſt brought into 


a flat ngland in the reign of King John;“ but the art itſelf muſt 
"ry eof much greater antiquity, as ſome beautiful inſtances of 
1b o 


dloured glaſs are to be found among the beads of the an— 
ent Druids ; therefore we muſt ſuppoſe he ſpeaks only of 
e uſe of it in windows. Many parts of this cathedral, 
terwards embelliſhed in this coſtly and beautiful manner, 


ſome ere erected before that period; but when this art was 
th 10 


8 No! 
peda! 


known, 
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cularly diſtinguiſhed in this manner; but the deſigns ſhes 


ferent from thoſe of the Romans, 


E 
known, we may ſuj» oſe the monks, who ſpared no ex 
pence in adorning their church, while offerings at th 
ſhrine of Becket were continually flowing in, very {oo 
embraced the opportunity of making it appear mote glory 
ous than ever; the chapel erected in honour of the Holy 
Trinity, by what ſtill remains, ſeems lo have been part 


that is was ſo diſtinguiſhed in honour of St. Thomas Becket 
whoſe ſhrine was placed there, and whoſe hiſtory migh 
have been completed from the windows of it. This is ne 
the caſe now, tho' the windows on the north ſide have, i! 
ſome meaſure, been preſerved, by the buildings adjacent 
from that deſtruction which thoſe on the ſouth have ſu 
tered, The deſigner of theſe windows, to ſhew the huxuri 85 


ance of his fancy, formed his hiſtorical pieces in ſma 5 , 
pannels, fitted to the iron framing, of ſuch various patter * 
that no two windows were alike; but the variety and el No 

gance of the moſaic ground and borders, and the richne # 
of the colouring, are much admired by the curious, al Te 
make the loſs of what has been deſtroyed the more regrettec ff 
According to Mr. Somner, the principal remains 4275 
twelve other windows have been collected and put togetht le c 
in two, in the north iſle of the choir, Theſe appear In . 
have been in the ſame ſtile of painting with thoſe in Bet if 
ket's Chapel, The figures in both have been thought wol | ON 
obſerving, on account of the reſemblance the drapery ( oa 
the figures bear to that in the famous hangings ſaid to ha ig 
1e 


been embroidered by the fiſter of William the Conquer 
itil! preſerved at Bajeux in Normandy. Theſe probab ght! 
were the habits of the times, and perhaps not very d 1 * 
ation 

The ſirſt window on the left hand is divided. into ſev la 
ſtages, each containing three pictures. 1. Baliam rid) ns 0 


en an aſs; the thiee wiſe men riding; the prophet Ljazah fa Thoſ 
Fircul 


. 
near u gate leading into the city, 2. Pharaoh leading the 
Wrople out of Egypt; Herod and the wiſe men; the conver/ion 
Vile heathens, 3. Solomon and the queen of Sheba ; the wiſe 
en offeirng; Joſeph and his br ethren. 4. Lot and Sodom; 
e wiſe men warned in a dr eam; Ferohoam and the prophet. 
Samuel preſemed ; Chriſt preſented; the Phariſees rejecting 
hrift. 6. Virginity, Continence aud Matrimony ; the three 
men, Daniel, Fob, and Noah; the church, and Noah's three 
ſe 7. The Sower; the rich men of this world; the Sower 
d the fowols of the air. Almoſt all which have inſcriptions 
mexed to them. | 
The paintings preſei ved in the next window conſiſt of 
u e 3 
un 5 circles and arbeſnezes aternately. 9 85 Feſus among 
a e 2. Jeihro ſecing you judging the people. 3. 
. niel among the Elders. 4. Tye miraculous draught 1 fes. 
* Noah receives the Dove bringing the olive branch into the 
. 6. The fix ages of man. 7. The Marriage in Cana. 
wn The fix ages of the church. g. St. Peter with the Fewiſh 
I verts. X. The calling of Nathanael, 11. The Phariſees 
We Aing the goſpel. 12. The Gentiles ſeeking the gopet. All 
_ le compartments, except one, have their inſcriptious. 
” n the head of the building of the north crols ifle, is a 
Year | 
1 Bu utiful circular window, which has ſome paintings in its 
wor partments, which are worthy of examination. It con- 
in the centre two principal figures, ſuryounded by the 
r great prophets, and the four cardinal virtues. © 
he next windows worthy of notice are in that additonal 
pht which was given to, the building after the fire in 
. which are in a different ſtyle from thoſe already. 
tioned ; theſe contain each two figures, which are 
— l, and the compartments numerous; the range of theſe 
„ns over the north fide of the choir, and runs from the 


en 


to ha 


quere 
roba ＋ 


1¹ 


fai Thoſe with a numeral Rn are circular, thofe with figures 
ircular, 


north-eaſt 


. —  — yy". 


is his effigy at full length in his pontificalia, and unde 
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north-eaſt corners of the great tower round the croſs iſle} } 
and the Trinity chapel, and back again to the great tower « 
on its ſouth-eaſtern corner. The ſubject of them appear} « 
to have been the genealogy of our bleſſed Saviour. Th. 
upper half of the firſt window is quite defaced, and pro 
bably for its having been a deſign to repreſent the All ! 
mighty ; the lower has the figure of Adam at his huſband © 
work, with his name. Several of the reſt are without (| 8 
{l 


gures; but where any are remaining, the ſtyle in whid 
they are drawn, and the thrones on which they are placed C 
much reſemble thoſe of the Kings on the obverſe of of * 
earlieſt royal ſeals. The lofty windows of the ſouth crol} ©* 
and at the weſt end of the body, have lately been mud fo 
improved and ornamented with glaſs collected from vari w 
ous parts of the church and neighbourhood ; and make ou 
very handſome appearance. To attempt a deſcription} tio 


each in this place, would not de entertaining to the geil the 


rality of readers, and take up more room than the lim bre 
of this little tract will admit; but thoſe who wiſh foi gol 
more minute account of the antiquities of this church, Th 
refer to Goſtling's “ Walk in and about the City plat 
Canterbury,” which will be found a uſeful companion hig! 


the curious enquirer, both in the church and city. F 
. _ Cloſe by the north door of the choir is a magnific@Þveſt; 
monument for Archbiſhop Chicheley, who ſuccee F. 
Archbiſhop Arundel in this ſee, March 12, 1413. Ofſfthe c 


another of a ſkeleton in its ſhroud, and round the ſide} 
lars, which are gilt and painted, are ſmall elegant ſtatue 
white marble, in niches, of the Apoſtles, Death, Ti 
&c, which monument (carved it is ſuppoſed in Italy) 
Archbiſhop erected in his life-time. Upon it is an [ HI 
ſcription, in the old text characters. This beautiful Mie fl 
gument of their founder was formerly kept in conſtant 
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pair and preſervation at the expence of all Souls College, 


MM Oxford ; but the allowance made for that purpoſe was withs 
M drawn on account of this tomb's being left out of the choir, 


on 
gen 
lim 
for 
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nific 
ccee 
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unde 
ſide 
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when it was wainſcotted and incloſed. 
Near Archbiſhop Chicheley's is a monument of grey 


marble, very curiouſly finiſhed, for Archbiſhop Bourg- 


chier, with an inſcription in the old text characters, en- 
graved round the verge. It was once adorned with ſta- 
tues, and was erected at his own expence, in his life-time. 
Oppoſite is a door which opens into a ſpacious room, 
where the Dean and Prebendaries hold their Chapters, 
called the Audit room. Adjoining to it is the Treaſury, 
formerly called the great Armory. And near it is the V eſtry, 
which, in the Popiſh times, glittered with gold and preci- 
ous ſtones. Eraſmus, who ſaw 1t in the year 1510, men- 
tions it in the following terms; © After this we are led into 
the Veſtry, Good God! What a profuſion is there of em- 
broidered veſtments of ſilk and velvet; what a number of 
golden candleſticks! There we ſaw the paſtoral ſtaff of St. 
Thomas It ſeemed to be a cane, covered over with a thin 
plate of ſilver, very light, unadorned, and reached no 
higher than the girdle, &c.“ 

The church records are kept partly in the loft over the 
veſtry, and partly over tlie treaſury. 

From hence we aſcend a flight of ſteps into that part of 
the church behind the altar, which is called 
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BECKE Ts CHAPEL, OR THE CHAPEL OF THE 
ä HOLY TRINITY, 


HIS appears to have been built by the monks after 


he fire in 1174, inſtead of a ſmall one, which was at the 
f D 2 
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circle, about thirty feet diameter, and the roof arched 


138 


1 
eaſt end of Lanfranc's church, and dedicated to the Holy Y 
Trinity, but after Becket's murder, it was for many years, tre 


as well as the whole church, better known by the chapel! 
and church of St. Thomas Becket. It is built in a different 
ſtyle from the reſt of the church, though by no means in- 
ferior to it in elegance and grandeur, and raiſed over a 
moſt ſtately under: croft, of about twenty-four feet pitch, *H 
The deſcent into this vault is by eleven or twelve ſteps 
from without; in which at the eaſt end is a crucifix, with 
a perſon ſtanding on each fide of it over an arch, which 
opens into the place called Becket's tomb. Its form is 1 


with ribs meeting in the centre. The groyns between the 
ribs of the arch are adorned with the capital letters I and 
M ſemee, the former crowned, The under-croft is ſup 
ported by four pair of remarkable ſtrong pillars on each 
fide, with two more ſlender in the middle. The pillars in te, 
the chapel itſelf are alſo in pairs, ſtanding in contact, two . 
on one plinth, and their capitals blended together and ſup, 
porting one impoſt or cornice, from whence the arches this 
are ſpiung; their ſhafts as well as baſes and capitals are 


ces 
dm tl 


ced 
of mai ble, and the arches are ſome circular, others mitred int 


The pavement, which is raiſed a ſmall ſtep higher than all 


that of the fide iſles, has many circular ſtones laid in it he 


with ſeveral fancied figures, though but rudely deſigned GE 
and executed; but there is a curious and beautiful piece o . 
Moſaic, which has ſuffered much by the ſuperſtition of "OL 
ſome, and curioſity of others. The middle of this floor, _ 
where the ſhrine of Becket ſtood, thews evident marks ol... nin; 
having been viſited by multitudes of people, and the di} Þ 
rection of the iron-work which was carried round it 1; 
very diſtinctly pointed out by them. A large arch at the 
caſt end opens into the place called Becket's crown, whicł 


l, IS ; 
ltery ( 


I» 


9 1 
lis a chapel over the vault called his tomb. The building 
is circular, the ribs of the arched roof meeting in the cen- 
re, At the time of the reformation, ſome addition was 
Wnaking to it, which that event put a ſtop to; and it re- 
Wnained unfiniſhed, and in ruins, till about the year 17 557 
hen Capt. Humphrey Pudner, an inhabitant of Canter- 
dury, and in divers other inſtances a benefactor to this- 
hurch, gave 100l. towards the completing it: and it was 
ccordingly finiſhed in its preſent form. The whole of the 
ide ſeems to have been plentifully adorned with paint- 
gs, which, as well as many remains of the ſame kind of 
nament in other parts of this church, have been injudi- 
ouſly covered with white-waſh, At the weſt end of this 
apel ſtands the patriarchal or metropolitical chair, in 
ich the archbiſhops are enthroned. It conſiſts of three 
ces of grey marble, carved in pannels ; the ſeat is ſolid 
m the pavement. Oppoſite to this chair is the old altar- 
ce, now the lining of that to which it. gave place about 
4 which is handſomely adorned. with painting and gil- 

The enthuſiaſts i In the grand rebellion did not de- 
A part of the church, nor were the monuments here 
s aleßgced by them; a great part of the painted glaſs is ſtill 
tred aining. The hgures and pannels which contain them 
thaWmall ; but the patterns are various, and ſeem to ſhew 
in it the deſigners ſtudiouſly avoided having two windows 
ſignet mented alike. Mr. Somner thought that, if the legend 

ce ofcket:s miracles were utterly loſt, it might be repaired 
the windows of this chapel; this is not the caſe now; 

n one window, a pretty regular ſeries of tranſactions 
rks OBerning the martyrdom and burial of Becket may be 
ae UYd. From an opening in the centre window of this 

it il, is a very fair and diſtin& view of the ruins of the 
at tiWltery of St. Auguſtine, which is fituated nearly in a 
hic] line without the wall of the City, 
i D 2 
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tos of which enrich the cornice of the canopy; he was 


who, on a diſpute between this Duke and the Duke of 


it, they threw the coxpſe into the Thames, and carriellf; 


| COT 

On the north fide is an elegant monument of marble, on 
which, at full length, are the effigies of Henry IV. King 
of England, and Joan his ſecond queen, under a canopy 
painted with three ſhields of arms, the devices and mot— 


ſon of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, (fon of Fd- 
ward III, and was, firſt, Duke of Hereford in his father's 
life time, from whom he (very probably) imbibed the am- 
bition of ſucceeding to the crown, and, it is as probable, 
had made ſecret attempts againſt his nephew Richard II; 


Norfolk, baniſhed them both; but Henry took an oppor: 
tunity of invading the kingdom, while the king was in ll 
Ireland; his treaſon was ſucceſsful, and by a falſe and ro im 
mantic claim, he aſſumed the crown, and confining hi "th 


prince in Pontefract, or Pomfret Caſtle, gave directions! lar, 


have him murdered, which was done accordingly. Th 
king (as has been before-mentioned) deſired j in his will! 
be buried in this cathedral, at the diſcretion of the Arc 


ed | 
nam 


| | ſted 
biſhop, Being ſeized with an apoplectic fit, while he i © 


at his devotions at Edward the Confeſſor's ſhrine, in We Ed 
minſter abbey, he was carried to the Abbot's houle, 4 * 
died in the room, called the Jeruſalem- chamber, on 8 | 
20th day of March, 1413. At the end of Clement Ma ith 3 
ſtone's Treatiſe on the Martyrdom of Richard, Scroo 
Archbiſhop of York, (who was executed for treaſon | age 
this prince) he tells us, that “one of the perfons i 
was in the barge with this king's corpſe, going to Can 
had: aſſerted with an oath, in his preſence, that 0 
torm ariſing between Berkvng and Graveſend, to app 


empty coftin, covered with cloth of gold, to be (as it! 
ſolemnly buried in this church, on Trinity Sunda) 
owing 4 his death.” 


oo 1 
With King Henry IV. lies buried his ſecond queen, 
Pan, daughter to the King of Navarre, and relict of 
ohn, Duke of Bretagne, whom the King married at Win- 
eſter, in the year 1403. She was crowned in Weſtmin- 
15 r-Abbey, on the 26th day of January, in the fame year; 
"5 hd after ſurviving the king many years, ſhe died on the 
n th day of July, in the year 1437, at Havering- Bower, 
le, Eſſex. In the ſame tomb is ſaid to be buried Mary de 
II Pnon, daughter of Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, Coun- 
ois of Derby, and firſt wife of King Henry IV; but 
ok lſely, for ſhe dying in the year 1394, was buried in the 
S in ollege of Leiceſter. On the north ſide of the tomb, (in 
| 10Ymall chapel) was a chauntry, founded by that prince, 
r the repoſe of his ſoul; and at the head of it, againſt a 
ns "War, is an old painting of Becket's murder, much de- 
Tied by time, This monument has ſuffered much in its 
il Nnaments by the careleſſneſs of thoſe who have been en» 
Archhiſted to clean it. 8 | 
eon the other fide of this chapel is a noble monument 
Wi: Edward the Black Prince, fon of King Edward III, 
e, ry entire and beautiful; his figure in gilt braſs lies on it, 
on mpletely armed, except the head, on which is a cap 
Malin a coionet round it, once ſet with ſtones, the ſockets 
cro' which only remain, and from hence hangs a hood of 
ag ail, conſiſting of rings curiouſly linked together, down to 
ns s breaſt and ſhoulders; the head reſts on a caſque or hel- 
Cat, joined to the cap which ſupports his creſt, formed after 
1at "Wc trophies above the monument, where are his gauntlets 
> apf rioutly finiſhed and gilt, his coat of arms quilted with 
arricl.. cotton, and embroidered with gold thread, though 
as it uch disfigured by time and duſt, and the ſcabbard of his 
anday ord, which appears to have been but ſmall; the ſword 
elf is ſaid to have been taken away by Oliver Crom- 
ell. His ſhield hangs on a pillar near the head of his 
D 3 tomb, 


ing at his devotions. Over his figure is the inſcription 
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tomb, and has handles to it. The has a long i 10\ 
icription in old French proſe and veiſe, on braſs. plat} of! 
and fillets, round the borders of the ſtone on which t ful 
figure is laid. The ſides and ends of it are adorned wit on 
eſcutcheons alternately placed; one bearing the arms cor 
France and England quarterly, with the file of three poinſ a C 
for his diſtinction, and a label above it, on which is writ but 
ten Joumount, (haughty ſpirit) ; the other his own arms, vii à 
three oſtrich feathers, the quill end of each in a ſocke ove 


with a label croſſing, and his motto, Jch dien, (1 ſerve) a 


The canopy over it is painted with the figure of our Saf 0! : 
viour, now defaced, and the four Evangelifts, with thay Re! 


| ſymbols, in ſmall compartments at the four corners of i wi: 


A ſtone ſtep, very much worn, remains under the windoi 
oppoſite this tomb, which probably belonged to an altar 
where maſſes might be ſaid for the ſoul of the princ 
On the glaſs were painted his arms, with thoſe of Franc 
and England, as on the monument; but the former bein 
broken, the latter were taken away a few years ſince to re 
pair a window in another part of the church. | 

A few paces from the Black Prince's monument is a ven 
elegant one (aid to be in part, if not the whole, execute 
at Rome, erected in memory of Dr. Nicholas Wottonlf 
who lies entombed here; on which he is repreſented knet| 


He was deſcended of a noble family in this county, 2 
eminent ſtateſman and an accompliſhed courtier ; for h wh 
continued in favour and acted in a public character unde ill 
four Princes, and as many changes of religion, and diet ece 
Dean of Canterbury and York. 115 | * 

On the north- ide, near the eaſt window, is a a plaid bric 
monument plaiſtered over, for Cardinal Pole, the laſt Po 
bih Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the laſt Archbiſha] 
tat was buried in this cathedral, He being of the bloo 


roi 
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royal was buried in the higheſt and moſt honourable part 
of the church. On the wall above it was formerly a beauti- 
ful painting in %, repreſenting two angels, ſupporting 
uon each ſide an eſcutcheon of the Cardinal's arms in eight 
O< compartments, and between them two cherubims holding 
iu a Cardinal's hat; but theſe are ſadly gone to decay, and 
ri but little remains to be feen of them, Over this tomb is 
viſt au old painting of St. Chryſoſtom carrying our Saviour 
kelffl over a river. 8 | 
ve) At the feet of the Black Prince is an elegant altar tomb 
of alabaſter, in the Gothic taſte, for Archbiſhop Court— 
ney, wien his figure lying at full length upon it in his robes, 
with his mitre and croſier. This preiate, by a codicil to 
his will, ordered his body to be interred in the church yard 
of Maidſtone college, of which he was founder, in the 
place deſigned for his eſquire, John Butler, not thinking 
himſeff worthy to be buried in his own metropolitan, or 


thei 
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do 
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over-ruled the will, and at the earneſt requeſt of the 


1 monks he was entombed in this chapel of the Holy Trinity. 


DE At the feet of Archbiſhop Courtney, between two of 


otto he Pillars, bending circularly, is a plain tomb made like 
Knee 
iption 
ity, at 
for I 
unde 


d diet 


higher, and compoſed of bricks plaiſtered over, in which, 
n the pavement of the church, lie the remains of Odo 
olligny, Biſhop clect of Beauvais, and Cardinal Cha- 
illon; he fled into England in 1568, and was gracioutly 
eceived by Queen Elizabeth, who had a great eſteem for 
im, not only on account of his honourable deſcent, but 
is merit and virtue, wbich Thuanus highly commends. 
e was a favourer (if not a member) of the Proteſtant 
bisl hurch; and going to wait on the Queen at Hampton 

block'urt, he died ſuddenly of poiſon, given him, it is ſaid, 
royal one of his ſervants in an apple, on the 14th of Fe- 


ar 1571. 


1 bricd 
alt P 


any other cathedral or collegiate church; but King Rich- 
to ard II. being at Canterbury when he was to be interred, 


a round lidded cheſt, or not much unlike a turf. grave, but 
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On the ſouth- ſide of the monument of the Black Prince 

is a tomb of a ſingular form, which was thought by Bi- 
ſhop Godwin and others, to be that of Archbiſhop Theo- 
bald, who died in 1161: But this is a miſtake, his re- 
mains being removed (as Gervaſe, a monk of this convent, 
informs us) after the fire in 1174, and re-interred near 
the ancient Lady Chapel, on the north fide of the body 
of the church. It is more likely to be the monument of 
Archbiſhop Lanfranc who died in 1089, and was buried 
here. It might perhaps be replaced after the fire, and its 


conſtruction ſhews it to be Norman, at leaſt, if not Saxon. 


Mr. Goſtling ſays, „Theobald was Becket's immediate 
predeceſſor; there was no marble uſed in the church un- 
till this re- building it after Becket's death, and this monu- 
ment is made of the ſame Petworth marble, of which 
ſuch a profuſion is to be ſeen in the pillars and other 
parts of this church. It: was evidently made for the place 
where it ſtands and was not removed from any other, and 
if it is Theobald's, muſt have been made for the removal 
of his body. It is very ſingular in its ſtructure, and from 
the quaterfoils in which the four heads are placed, ſeems to 
be of a later time,” f 

It is to be obſerved that all the bodies buried in this 
part of the church are not, properly ſpeaking, interred, 
the Undercroft being beneath it, and Sonden this 
chapel built on arches. 

In the middle of this chapel, between the tombs of 
Henry IV. and the Black Prince, ſtood formerly the ce- 
lebrated ſhrine of Archbiſhop Becket, as before. mentioned. 

The ſhrine was raiſed above fix feet high, all of ſtone, 
then upward of timber, plain, within which was an iron 
cheſt, containing Becket's bones, ſkull, &c, The timber 
work on the outfide was covered with plates of gold, de 
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rated and imboſſed with gold wires, garniſhed with 
oches, angels, chains, precious ſtones, and great orient 
nce Farls. On tne top was placed in the year 1314 a golden 
Bi- Fnament, which colt ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ; equiva- 


eo- nt, at leaſt, to ſeventy pounds now. The crown of his 
re- ad, which was cut off by the aſſaſſins, was preferved 
nt, WW itſelf in an altar adjoining to the Eaſt-end of the 
ear urch, which ſtil] retains the name of Becket's crown.“ 
dy his was richly adorned with ſilver, gold, and jewels, to 
of Ie value of one hundred and fifteen pounds twelve ſhil— 
ied Inge, in the year 1310; a large carpet of ſilk was thrown 
its Nver it. When the ſhrine was demotiſhed at the refor- 
on. ation, the treaſure of it filled two large cheſts, which hx 
ate Nr eight men could ſcarce carry; aud at the ſame time the 
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un - Pones were burnt on the pavement of the church. 

nu - From Becket's Chapel, after deſcending a few ſteps, we 
ich Proceed into the ſouth itle of the choir; in which firſt, on 
her Wie leit, is the old chapel of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
ace or Saint Anſelm's chapel (which, is now divided into two 
and rooms, one a veſtry for the minor-canons, the other for # 
val Ithe lay-clerks) ſo called from its being the place of his in- 
terment. He died in 1107, was firſt buried in- Trinity 
chapell and was removed-hither when the church was re- 
built after the five. Of bis tomb there is now no appear- 
ance, Formerly a lamp was kept perpetually burning 
there, for the maintenance of which King Stephen left - 
ſome land. Anſelm being a native of Piedmont, ſome! 
vears ago, the Sardinian Ambaſſador, by order of the 
Ning his matter, (a great devotee) obtained leave of King 
(:icorge II. to ſcalch here for the relicks of this Saint, 
that they might be conveycd to his own country, The 


ed, | ; | ] 
perſon employed to make this ſearch, on conſulting a 
ne, : | : 
member of the church, whom he thought beit qualified 
ron 


to atliſt him in it, was fo well convinced that no traces of 
{uc 
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ſuch remains were to be found, and that pr obably th 
ſirme had undergone the ſame fate with that of Saint ſeed a 
Thomas Becket, that the deſign was laid aſide. im a 

A newel ſtair- caſe leads to a room over this chapel, I Bev 
cloſet of which has a window looking into the choir with Naber 
an iron grate, This has been ſhewn as the place where mb g 
John II. King of France, was confined, when taken pri“ t 
joner and brought into England by Edward the Black aſhed 
Prince; but with more probability it was a priſon for leat 
ſuch of the monks as had deſerved confinement by their ©" 
irregularities; and the grated window towards the choirſf**" 
was made, that they might be witneſſes to the performance 
of the ſacred ſolemnities at the altar, and have a fair view | 
of the elevation of the hoſt. | Ah 

In this chapel lies buried Archbiſhop Mepham. Hisſ* 


ughe 
uber 


iomb is of black marble, and ſtands almoſt within the gra- ns 
ting and makes part of a very elegant ſcreen of ſtone work, iſ* © 
Mm 


between this ſide- iſle and St. Anſelm's chapel, but has no I 
inſcription, Archbiſhop Bradwardia is alſo buried in this * 


chapel, under an ordinary ſtone, near the ſouth window, In 
but without any inſcription or ornament. 2 
In, 


Almoſt oppoſite Anſelm's chapel, is a monument for 
Archbiſhop Sudbury, on which there is no inſcription, 
This Archbiſhop built the Weſt-gate of the city and the 
greateſt part of the wall between it and the North-gate; 
for which reaſon the Mayor and Aldermen uſed, once a 
year, to go ſolemnly to his tomb, to pray for his ſoul, 

Next to this is a magnificent monument for Archbiſhop 
Stratford, but without an inſcription, and adjoining, is 
one of curious conſtruction for Archbiſhop Kemp. 

In the upper ſouth croſe, were formerly the altars of 
Saint Gregory and Saint Jolin, the tomb or ſhrine of Saint 
Alfric, and the tomb of Archbiſhop Winchelſey which 
was year Saint Gregory's altar, by ihe ſouth wall, but de- 
faced 


alt 
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xced at the reformation, as the common people deemed 
im a faint, and paid adoration there. | 
Beyond this croſs iſle, on the left, lies buried Archbiſhop 
lubert Walter, who was elected to this ſee in 1193. His 
mb is ſtill viſible, with his effigy upon it in ſtone, which 
as originally painted. It is much defaced by being white- 
aſhed. Giraldus Cambrenſis charges him with want both 
tor learning and religion. King John (who hated Hubert 
heirfÞtremely) when he heard of the death of Geoffrey Fitz- 
ter, Earl of Eſſex, and Chief Juſticiary of England, 


10Ir 
ncellughed, and ſaid, „ when he gets to Hell, he'll ſalute 
jew Nubert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; for doubtleſs he'll 


d him there,” ; 
Hu little farther in the ſame wall is the tomb of Archbiſhop 
alter Reynolds; von it is his effigy cut in ſtone, on which 
rk, formerly an inſcription, which has been ſcarce legible 
r many years, and is now almoſt invifible. This eftigy 
this Ns alſo once painted, but is now white-waſhed; a kind of 
provemtnt which has juſt the fame effect on theſe ve. 
rable tombs, that ſcowering has on an ancient ſhield or 
in, and is equa!ly unpardonable by antiquarians. It is 
ſervable, that, in old churches, the moſt ancient mo- 
ments are placed in or near the walls, 
\ little beyond Archbiſhop Reynold's monument is the 
Ircaſe leading to a beautiful chapel over that of Saint 
chael, and in the ſame ſtyle, being part of Archbiſhop 
Ibury's repairs; in which Mr. Goltling ſuppoſes ſtood 
altar of All Saints. The roof is of ribbed arches, and 
he key-ſtones, where the ribs meet are the faces of three 
bers of the monaſtery, whoſe names and degrees were 
ten beſide them, but are now obliterated. It is now 
choiriſters ſchool, of which the organiſt is the preſent 
er: and was formerly the armory, where the arms 
belonging 


| (49 ] 
belonging to the monaſtery were kept. The ſtands 
which the pikes hung were remaining within thele | "uk 


years, The Armory ( Armarium) before mentioned, af 
joining to, the veſtry, was the treaſury of the relicks, m8 
Before we quit this ifle, it may be neceſlary to obſe f 1 
that above the lerge windows is a walk, which Mr. ff 
tely calls a Triforium, between the ſame number of {ma uh 
windows on one hand, and the, ſpringing of the arc all 
and ſome little pillars on the other; the way into it be © 
by a door on the ſtaircaſe tower. This as well as the n au] 
ile is adorned with four rows of ſmall pillars of grey m * 
ble, behind the uppermoſt of which are two of theſe Jong 
foria, which run quite round this part of the church, eat 
cept where it is joined to the great tower; wheie s 
come over the vaulting of the fide ifles, there is their wh F 
ads 


breadth to walk in; but in other parts they are fo nar 
and at ſuch a height from the pavement, that many! 
them diſagreeable, if not dangerous, eſpecially the uy 
range. It is alſo continued round the middle part oi 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, but not on the ſides, they 
ving a walk raiſed from the level of the pavement, w! 
the pillars are detached from the walls, fo as io lea) 
way broad enough for the prieſts to pals on each fide 


' : n : 5 . . * FN an 
round the chapel of the Virgin Mary, without dilty Ws 
ance by any number of Sauit Thomas's votaries, ny 

( 


might be crouding about his ſhrine. The whole, or g 
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part of it was ſecured by an yon fence, the remains 
which are ſtill viſible on ſeverai of the pillars on the nl 
ſide. | 
Over the entrance into Saint Michael's chapel, in 
| ſouth croſs, is a very ancient painting of Pope Greg 
commithioning Saint Auguſtine to convert the Eugliſh; 
print of which, in the deſcription of the cathedral 
Canterbury and York (publithed in 1755) is by mil 
miſpla 


sere 
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iſplaced in the latter, p. 80. An organ was formerly 
xed there, as mentioned by Gervaſe, of which the foun- 
ation ſtill remains, and this picture was the ornament 
f it. This croſs iſle, therefore, was only new caſed, not 
holly rebuilt, by Archbiſhop Sudbury. Beſides, Arch- 
ſhop Peckham's tomb in the martyrdom, and alſo the 


every reaſon to believe were built by Lanfranc, on the 


Fred, about the year goo; from thence eaſtward, the 


e Future has the appearance of very great antiquity, 


ch, 

161 aps not eaſily to be aſcertained, _ 

We ſhall now return to the ſouth-weſt door, whica 
141495 into 

ny! | CE Ee n ps 

e Uf | +6 | 

off - THE AULA, OR NAVE, 

they! | | 

„ WI 

jeu the entrance into which, the beholder is ſtruck 
ſide 


Ian awful and ſolemn manner with its grandeur and 
ditte iclouſneſs, and if he has a taſte for architectural har- 


ES, 


oö beauty are combined in this magnificent gothic ſtruc- 


maine, and lament that the memory of ſo exalted a genius 
he nithe deſigner ſhould be forgotten. 

Mt the welt end is the conſiſtory court, and near it ſtood 
1, in elegant font, which now ſtands in the baptiſtry. It 
Gre s erected at the expence of Dr. John Warner, Biſhop 
11th; Rocheſter, and conſecrated by John Biſhop of Oxon 
edral 1036; it is adorned with the figures of our Saviour, 


= apoſtles, and evangeliſts, which has been new painted 
[11306 | 


alls of this iſle, are of much older date; the latter there 
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aults and pillars of as early a date as that of King Al- 


reater, indeed, than is generally allowed to it, and per- 


pny and proportion, he cannot but admire how ſtrength 
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and gilt within theſe few years. In the great rebellion Im 
was pulled down, and the materials carried away by tie 
rabble; but Mr. Somner enquired with great diligenc, f 
for all the ſcattered pieces, bought them at his own en 
pence, kept them ſafe till the king's return, and deliver et 
them to the donor, who re-edified it, in its preſent et JN 
gant form. . | Ih 
On the ſouth ſide of the nave, between two pillars, e 

a large raiſed tomb ſaid to be for Archbiſhop Wittleſe he 
but this muſt be an error, for the figures on it were plain ir 
thoſe of a man and his wiſe; near it ſtood another 8 
cient raiſed monument for William Lovelace, ſerjea<* 
at law, and high ſteward of the liberties of this chu 
who died in 1576, and Anne his wife, with the braſs 
two figures torn from it. On the north fide of the n 
between two pillars, oppoſite Lovelace's, was alto a la id, 
raiſed table monument, once inlaid with braſs, for APs 
viſhop Iflip. * He died at Mayfield, in Suſſex, Ache 
26, 1366, of a palſy, occaſioned by a fall from his ho anſ 
into a miry place, be:ween Sevenoak and Tunbridge, ; eady 
then ſleeping in a ſtone chamber, and was buried by! ful. 
own deſire very privately before the great croſs in 
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ling 
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chureb, May 2. 

From the aula, or nave, atter aſcending a double fi 
of ſtone ſteps, we have an opportunity of viewing the; 
window at the weſt end, built about the year 1400; 
the ſame ſtyle as that in the martyrdom, and divided 


* Theſe monuments were all removed, with the old 
ment, in 1787, Simon lip was the firſt Archbiſhop who I 
Epitaph upon his tomb in the whole church; but ſoon afte 
time they became frequent and common. The ancient cuſtom 
to put a plate of lead, with the interred party” name we 
on it, into the ſepulchre with the corpſe, 
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* 
ſtone work into ſtages and compartments. The upper - 
n moſt, which is cloſe under the point of the mitred arch, 
the ontains the arms of King Richard II. empaling thoſe 
ene Edward the Confeſſor, whom that king had choſen 
Wor his patron. The ſecond range contains ſix ſmall figures 
ere etween the arms of his firſt wife on the north, and thoſe 
ef his ſecond on the ſouth. The third range has ten ſaints. 
The fourth the twelve apoſtles, with a youth kneeling and 
enſing on the ſouth ſide, and another kneeling figure on 
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_ he north. Below theſe, in the upper range of the large 
ompartments, are ſeven large figures of our kings, ſtands 
ng under gothic niches very highly wrought. They are 
dearded, have open crowns ou their heads, and ſwords 
or ſceptres in their right hands, and each had his name 


ele] 
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Bo nder him in the old black letter; of which very little re- 
1 nains. They are, Canute, Edward the Confeſſor, Har- 
* Id, William I. William II. Henry I. and Stephen. The 
a,$P® of the canopies are all that are left of the feurteen 

, iches of which the two next ſtages confift, The work- 
. 3 anſhip of this window is inferior to what has been al- 
Neady mentioned; the colours not being fo rich and beau- 
= iful.—From hence we have alſo a fine view of the daz- 
| 5 ling height of the inſide of Bell Harry-ſteeple and of the 


ell proportioned ornaments with which it is adorned 
nd of the rich ſcreen of ſtone work, under which we 
ater 
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THE CHOIR, 
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e inſcl View is thought to be the moſt ſpacious in the king 
m. The ſtalls for the Deans and Prebendaries are fix 
| E 2 1 on 


1 
on each ſide of the entrance; they are of wainſcot divided 
by neat pillars and pilaſters fluted, with capitals of the Co. 
rinthian order, ſupporting arched canopies, and a front ele. 
cantly carved with crowns, ſceptres, and rich foliage, with F 
ſuitable frieze and cornice; the arms of the kingdom, the 
archbiſhopric, and the dean and chapter, ſhew this to be 
part of the repairs, after the reſtoration of the damages done 
by the enemies of royalty and epiſcopacy. The carving 
is ſuppoſed to be the work of Gibbons. The wainſcotting 


he 


ab 
on each ſide, as far as the Archbiſhop's throne, in the ſam: : 
taſte, though not quite ſo rich in its ornaments, appear nn 
a r 
to have been done about the ſame time. It conſiſts of pan p 
Joes 


nels with fluted pilaſters. Between the capitals, alternately, 
are feſtoons of flowers, and under them are crowns, and mi. 
tres. Above the entablature, is an arched coping, adornet 
with chernbims and volutes. . 
In 1504, three ranges of pews were erected on each fide 
when the old monkiſh ſtalls were removed; and to con 
plete the work, and render the whole uniform, Archbiſho 
Teniſon, on this occaſion, gave the preſent throne ; ant 
on the right hand of which is the ſeat or pew for the Arch 
deacon. It is of wainſcot ; the canopy and its ornament 
raiſed very high on fix fluted pillars of the Corinthian order 
with proper impoſts; and on the top is a mitre between 
two flaming urns. It is ſaid by Mr. Walpole, in his anec 
dotes of painting, to have coſt 7ol. but in the Brographi 
Britannica, the expence is laid at 2441. 8s. 2d. and whoeve 
examines the ſtructure, will be inclined to conclude th 
latter ſum was the real charge. When theſe alterations an 
improvements were made in the choir, two ſteps which di 
etinguiſh the weſt of it from the chancel, were taken up and 
placed three or four feet more towards the eaſt ; when 8 
quantity of melted lead was diſcovered in the joints of tifnt. 
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pavements probably occaſioned 457 the fire in 1174, wht is 200] 
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5 
he roof of Conrad's glorious choir was deſtroyed. Theſe 
eps extend the whole width of the pavement, and the 
iodle ſtone of the lower one has a ſemicircular projection, 
ith a ſquare hole in it, pow filled vp, which ſeems de- 
igned for the reception of the foot of a large crucifix. 
eſt from hence the pavement is of grey marble, in ſmall 
quares; and eaſtward to the altar rail it is laid with large 
abs of a very different kind of ſtone, the grain of which 
> much reſembles that of wood, as to be by ſome miſt. ken 
or a petri faction: they receive a moſt exquiſite poliſh ; the 
Iges are in curious /rata, and the tops beautifully. clouded. 
* r. Peacock called them, the flowered Jaſper, and others 
e Egyptian, the Sicilian, and the antique alabaſter agate. 
rom the rail to the ſteps, the floor is paved with white and 
lack marble, in a fancied pattern, and the ſteps, fix in num- 
er, are of veined white marble. 
On the riſer of the uppermoſt is an inſcription +, ſhew- 
g that the pavement from thence to the altar, was the 
queſt of Mrs. Dorothy Nixon. It Hin a ſuitable pattern. 
that below, and continues to the doors leading to the 
apel of the Holy Trinity, in length near 20 feet, and the 
hole breadth of the place. | 
fl The Altar-piece was erected: about the year 1730, to- 
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anec : 
þ; ards the expence of which 500]. given by Dr. John Gran- 

| Ii N . . 

855 Free t, for making improvements in the church, was 

10eV 


plied. It was defigned by Mr. (afterwards Sir James) 
rrow, Fellow and Maſter of Caius College, Cambridge. 
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8 4 he whole is built alſo. of wainſcot, agreeable to the reſt. 
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hen YT In bonorem DEI, hoc pavimentum legavit DogoTHEA NixoN,. 


32. To the honour of God, Dorothy Nixon bequeathed this pave- 
ent, She was the widow of Dr. Thomas Nixon, one of the preben- 
ries of this church, and died in 1932. Her legacy for this work 
as 2001, which being inſufficient to complete it, Mr. Herbert Ran- 
ph, her nephew and executor, contributed 30l. more for that purpoſe. 
+ He was one of the Prebendaries of this cathedral, and died in 
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1 
of the choir, of the Corinthian order, very grand and C 
lofty, ſupported by fluted pillars and pilaſters, and eu I 
ceedingly well executed. It has no or namental painting Ie 
the centre is glazed with plate glaſs, ſurrounded with p 
gold margin, | b 
The organ was till 1784 placed on the north ſide of th tt 
choir, oppoſite the pulpit, which is moveable. It was nex 
built in 1753, but the front of the old one was preſerved ne 
half the expence of which was defrayed by Capt. Humphr th 
Pudner, who was in various other inſtances a great bene 
factor to this church. | 
During the winter months the choir is da illumi 
nated by two braſs branches ſuſpended from the vaultin 
over head; they each conſiſt of 24 lights, and were th: 
Lift of Sir Anthony Aucher, of Biſhopibourn, bart. wi 
died in 1692, and Dr. Edward Teniſon, then, (in 1726 
Prebendary here, and Archdeacon of Carmarthen; an 
oppoſite the choir door, in the north croſs ifle, is anoth: 


wa: 

branch of eight lights, given by Dr. Samuel Shuckford i W. 
1747. He was alſo a Prebendary of this church. Al: 
The plate belonging to the communion table is ve eve 
elegant; one piece of which is remarkably ſo, which w up; 
the votive gift of Thomas Howard, Amballador tro thy, 
King Charles I. to the Emperor, in his paſſage througſ into 
| fror 

l He was a ſea commander in the reign of Q. Anne, but afte ſout 
waids retiring, ſpent the latter part of his life in Canterbury, a Pri; 
being fond of cathedral ſervice attended it as conſtantly as his heal pals 


permitted. He did not live to hear the new organ, as it was . 
opened till December 9, 1753, the day after his funeral. He gWrigy 
two handſome ſeats, which are placed at the weſt end of OW 
body, and ſeveral glaſs lanterns to light the way from thence to ti goth 
weſt door of the choir. If the organ had been placed over the ſcit cary 
at the entrance, he purpoſed contributing a much larger ſum towat 
it. The Dean and Chapter carried Mr. Pudner's with into executilf hen 
in 1784, When the prelent elegaut and melogious inſtrument v 
erected, 
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Canterbury, April 7, 1636. Philip Boſtock Weſton, of 
Boſtock, in Berks, Eſq. by his will, dated June 26, 1727, 
left 40 marcs (261. 3s. 4d.) to be laid out in communion 
plate, with which two handſome patens, filver. gilt, were 


bought; at the ſame time all the reſt of the plate, except- 


the two great candleſticks, was new gilt. 

From the choir, after deſcending the ſtone ſteps into the 
north croſs or martrydom, we paſs through a door which 
there opens into the 


— — 


UNDER-CROFT, AND FRENCH-CHURCH;, 


— — —_ 
[1 ——ů— ——— ——_— 


THE weſt part of this crypt or vault, under the choir, 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth to eighteen famikes of 
Walloons, who fled from the perſecution of the Duke of 
Alva, and has been uſed by their deſcendants as a-church 
ever ſince. The congregation afterwards increaſed to 
upwards of goo families, Two door-ways are cut 
through the ſouth wall of the cathedral from this place 
juto the church-yard, through which they paſs to and 
from their devotions. In the ſouth part of it under the 
ſouth croſs iſle was the chantry of Edward the Black 
Priace; founded by him in 1363, and ſuppreſſed at the 
reformation. The roof of this is newer and of more cu- 
rious conſtruction than the reſt of the vaults, being in the 
gothic taſte, with ribs curiouſly moulded, and having 
carved ornaments at their interſections. Not far from 
hence, in the place now uſed for a veltry-room, is a paſ- 
ſage behind the wainſcot through a hole in the wall into a 
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dark vault, where by the help of a candle, may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed the remains of ſome ancient painting, and the 
appearance of a chapel, formerly in great eſteem. On 
each ſide the door is painted on the wall a figure of a che- 
rubim, full of eyes, ſtanding on a wheel, &c. as deſcribed 
in the prophecy of Ezekiel, Theſe figures Mr, Dart has 
miſtaken for Saint Catherine. On the roof is painted Gop 
the Father, fitting with his feet on a wheel, in the appear. 
ance of a man, (as deſcribed alſo in Ezekiel) and holding 
a book inſcribed Ego ſum qui Jum, [I AM THAT I AM}. 
Round it are ſome broken ſentences, intimating that many 
people (Plebs multa) were at the houſe of Zacharias, 
There is alſo the name Elizabeth, and this expreſſion— 70. 
hannes eſt nomen ejus; and again, Ie puer magnus coram Da- 
mino et Spiritu Santo replebitur; referring to the hiſtory, in 
two compartments, of John the Baptiſt. | 

Under theſe paintings, on a cornice, was this inſcrip. 
tion, in old text, now much defaced, reached to the eaſt 
end, where probably, was an altar ſacred to the Arch. 
angel Gabriel: 

Hoc Altare fit dedicatum in Honoren: 
Sancti GABRIEL Arcllangeli. 

Of this altar there are now no traces, except that the 
arch under which it may be ſuppoſed to have ſtood is 
painted in nine pannels, the middlemoſt with ſeven ſtars, 
and the others with the ſeven angels, the churches and 
candleſticks, and Saint John writing his Apocalypſe.— 
Mr. Dart imagines this chapel was at the rebuilding of the 
church called Saint John Baptiſt's, and was placed where 
the old one, buiſt by. Archbiſhop Cuthbert, formerly 
ſtood ; but fro: the deſcription of it here given, it ſeems 
much more like that this chapel has been dedicated to 
the Angels. 5 | 


Proceeding 
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Proceeding farther in the Under-croft, we come to the 
Virgin Mary's chapel, a place of great reſort in the Po- 


K piſh times. Eraſmus, who ſaw it by the favour of Arch- 
„ bihop Warham, thus deſcribes it : “ The Virgin-Mother 
n „ has there an habitation, but fqmewhat dark, incloſed 
© KD with a double iron rail, for fear of thieves: for indeed 
d « I never ſaw any thing more loaded with riches. Lighis 
as e being brought, we ſaw a more than royal ſpectacle. In 
"> s beauty it far ſurpaſſes that of Walſingham, This chapel 
ir 


“ (he adds) is not ſhown but to noblemen and paiticular 
ug friends.” The iron fences are now gone, as well as the 
4. Y riches they were to ſecure, but the ſtone walls of it, of 
9 open gothic work, are remarkably neat and delicate. 
In it ſo long ago as the year 1242, was an altar dedi- 
7. cated to the Virgin Mary, and called, Aliare beate Marie 
in Cyyptis.— This chapel was not rebuilt (as has been ſup- 
in poſed) by Archbiſhop Morton, though he is faid in the 
obituals to be one of her votaries, and though he choſe in 
ip · Unis will to be buried obſcurely, Coram imagine beatiſimæ 
caſt Virginis Marie in Cryptis, where his tomb is adorned with 
cli- Inis effgy: and here he founded a chauntry of two monks 
to ſing daily mals, with Placebo et Dirige, for twenty 
years, and left them foi their pay three ſhillings and four- 
pence weekly— This prelate was a benefactor to the new 
ork of the great tower, called Bell-Harry ſteeple, as ap- 
ears by his device, MOR, and a fon, in the ſtone work. 
About the ſame time, the devotees weile in a manner pre- 
ented from reſorting to this chapel by ſeveral ſprings of 
ater which flowed in there. Prior Goldſtone therefore 
ade a famous aqueduct, or drain, which goes from the 
hurch- yard to the church, and under the foundation of 
1erly t. The aquedu& which ſupplied all the offices of the 
eemsFonvent, was made by Prior Wybert, who died in 1167. 
ed to | 1 


here 


eding 


ſays Gervaſe the monk, „ GOD through his merit 


* 

In the middle of this chapel is a large flat ſtone, on 
which is the effigy of an Archbiſhop in his pontificalia; I nc 
and, as it is ſaid, that the monks, the night after Becket v. 
was murdered, buried him privately here. In order to ar 
aſcertain the ſpot, Archdeacon Batrely, about the begin- di 
ning of this century, had the curioſity to have this ſtone 1/ 
taken up, and diſcovered a. grave, which had no appear. 


ance of any remains of a corpſe or coffin, This therefore m 


may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been the place in] of 


which Becket's remams were depoſited till they were trank- wh 


lated to his ſhrine. me 
There were two altars in thie place; on the fouth fide; an 
one dedicated to Saint Auguſte; and on the north fide, ere 
one dedicated to Saint John Baptiſt. ſet 
Cloſe to the ſouth wall was buried Archbiſhop Ethelred,ſ ke 
who died in 880, and to the north wall Archbiſhop Ead- 


fine, who died in 1050. Here the bull of Becket's canoniſ of 


zation was read; and here was a great concourſe of prin 
ces and others to pay their devotions to him. ©. Here. 


% wrought many miracles; here rich and poor, kings and 
© 'princes have worſhiped him.“ 
' Hither in 1174 king Henry II. came n and con gre 


tinued a day and a night in prayer, making rich offer the 
ines, and giving gol. yearly to find lights round the tomb day 
Hither alſo came king Lewis VII. of France, in 1179. bui 
and offered an hundred mnids (or tons) of wine, and | tine 
cup, or chalice of gold, &c. When the church was burnlf Eth 
this tomb lay among the ruine, till the chapel at the calf and 
end of the church was finiſhed, Here was a * Thul legi 


 bule formerly, in Prior Eftria's time; and one Paganus I that 


* A cenſor to burn incenſe in, 
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nobleman, gave a carpet of ſilk to lay over it, and there 
were two keepers of it, of which number were R de Rowe 
and Thomas de Greenwich. Here alſo ſtood an altar de- 
dicated to Becket, called Allare Tumbe beati Thomæ 
Martyris. 8 

On one ſide of the Virgin Mary's chapel is a marble 
monument, with gothic arches and ſpires, and the effigy 
of Lady Mohun, of Dunſter caſtle, in Somerſetſhire, who 


who in the year 1395, 19 Richard II. purchaſed for 350 


marcs, and amortiſed the manor of Selgrave to the Prior 
and Convent for a perpetual chauntry. This tomb ſhe 
erected in her life time, near the altar of the Virgin, and 


ſettled five ſhillings a year on the clerk of the chapel to 


keep it clean, | 

In the undercroft is alſo the monument (with an effigy) 
of Iſabel, Counteſs of Athol, the wife of David Strogboly. 

Before we leave the undercroft it may not be amiſs to 
notice, that as this 1s the foundation from which Lanfranc 
raiſed his choir, it ſhews that the eaſt end of his church 
was circular, agreeable to the form given to ſtructures of 
this Kind by the Saxons, and at the ſame time proves the 
great antiquity of this part of the building; for admitting 
he upper walls to be of no earlier a date than Lanfranc's 
days, theſe vaults, or at leaſt part of them, muſt have been 
built long before the conqueſt, probably prior to Auguſ- 
tine's arrival in Britain, anno Dom. 597, when we find 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, granted him two churches; uſed 
and perhaps built dy the Chriſtian Soldiers of the Roman 


legions while they kept garriſons in this iſland ; one leſs. 


than half a mile out of the city, the other within it, and 
at the eaſtern part. The former, St. Martin's, was at that 
time in uſe, being the chapel of Q. Bertha, who was a 
Chriſtian ; and therefore we may believe it was kept in a 
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1 60 
condition ſuitable to the ſervice and the congregation ; and 
there firſt Auguſtin and his companions performed their 
cevotions; but it was too ſmall to receive the number of 
followers after theſe monks, who ſoon found encourage- 
ment to fit up that within the city, which moſt likely had 
been neglected while Ethelbert and his people continued 
heathens, and might take them up ſome time to repair 
and enlarge. When this was fimifhed, Auguſtin after hay- 
ing converted Ethelbert, and been himſelf conſecrated à 
biſhop in France, made it his cathedral, and dedicated it 
to Chriit our Saviour. And Mr. Battely, in his additions 
to Somner, ſays, “ In the firſt 200 years after Auguſtin 
this church flouriſhed, without meeting with any con- 
ſiderable moleſtations.“ 

From the undercroft we return into the north croſs or 
martyrdom, and proceed over the fame thiough the door 


u hich opens into 


— — —O—— — 


THE CLOYSTER, 


— 


Tun frſt building of a Cloyſter to this convent was about 
the time of Archbiſhop Wilfred; who encouraged the 
monks to build lodgings, and confined them to monaſtic 
order in the dormitory, refectory, &c. but from his time 
the changes of this place do not appear, till Dunſtan eject- 
ing the ſecular prieſts, whom Edwyn had encouraged and 
introduced, fixed monks in their room, and built them 
celle, a cloyſter, &c. which being deſtroyed by the Daniſh 
fury in the time of Elphege, lay in ruins; and were ne- 
glected till Lanfranc came to the ſee, and he built the 
cloyſter, the cellar, refectory, dormitory, and other con- 
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1 61 J 
ventual offices; nor did they ſuffer in the great conflagra- 
| tion. It appears in the relation of Becket's murder, that 
ey were then ſituated as they now are, and were not al- 
eered or repaired till the year 1295, when Henry d'Eſtria, 
chen prior of this church, new paved them, and built a 
4 Þ new gaol, which coſt 421. os. 2d. When the body of the 
a church was new. built, Archbiſhop Courtney began the 
ir work of the preſent cloyſter at his own charge. The 
v. Huth fide that leads directly from the martyrdom into the 
a Archbiſhop's palace, he rebuilt, and prior Chillenden 
it | completed the other three ſides, together with the chapter- 
ns houſe and great dormitory.—In building the cloyſter he 
in Nwas aſſiſted by Archbiſhop Arundel, and by the contribu- 
\n. tions and aſfiſtance of many other perſons, whoſe arms, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, are viſible on the 
or Troof of them, Archbiſhop Courtney's arms are at the en- 
or trance at the welt end. T. | 
There are about 683 eſcutcheons in the whole, which 
were originally painted in their proper colours, but a few 

years ago were all white-waſhed, 

This cloyſter is a very beautiful ſquare building, curi- 
ouſly arched with ſtone; all the arches are of the ſame 
breadth, and are ſupported by ſmall pillars three in one, 
with one capital and 15 ribs ſpringing from each, at the 


bout Interſections of which the eſcutcheons of arms are placed. 
the] About the year 1480, prior Sellyng, for the greater pri- 
afticlh and warmth, glazed the ſouth pane, or ambulator Vs 


n hat the monks might there ſtudy and meditate. He like 
ER iſe beautified it with carols, or texts, painted and written 
Jandl pen the walls. This ſide was thought moſt private, as 
3 joining to the church, for the other walks were not ſo 
nil etired, ſeveral offices communicating with them. In the 
15 north-walk, which ſeems to have more remains of antiquity 
it ten any of the other, was the refectory. On the weſt ſide 
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1 62 ] 
was the way to the cellarer's lodgings; and on the eaſt ſide 
is the opening of the Chapter - Houſe; being a large door, 
having on each ſide three beautiſul arches, like windows, 
ſupported by pillars of a curious kind of ſtone, but their 
poliſh and beauty are loſt. 

The Cloyſter, with the incloſure in the middle, is now 
the uſual burying place for the inhabitants of the church 
precincts. 

There are only three monuments in the cloyſter, two 
of which are about the middle of the weſt walk, and in 
the north walk js a very ſmall table monument, all placed 
againſt the wall, for Thomas Knowler, Heſter Pemvrook, 
and Simon Man. 

There are a great number of inſcriptions on grave-ſtones 
in the cloyſter, as well as in the adjoining incloſure; an 
attempt to notice which our tar exceed the limits of 

this little book. 
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THE CHAPTER, OR SER MON-HOUSE., 


Tris building was begun and compieated at the charge 
of Prior Thomas Chillenden, about the year 1400, in 
which undertaking he was afliſted and encouraged by Arch- 
biſhops Courtney and Arundel, It is very lofty and ſpas 
cious; the roof is eſteemed very curious; it js ſaid to be 
of Irith oak, or Spar.iſh cheſnut, compoſed of large ſquares, 
12 of which reach the whole length of the building, and 
ſeven, joined with proper angles, form the breadth almoſt 
like an arch, Theſe ſquares are filled with ſmall panne! 
framed in a well-fancied pattern, with eſcutcheons an 


flower-work, painted, carved and gilt; and the whole i 


entirely 
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„entirely free from girders or other incumbrances, which 


might prevent a fair and open view of it. The room is 


cr almoſt ſurrounded with arches or ſtalls, divided by pillars 
of Suſſex marble, thirteen of which take up the whole 

w I breadth of the eaſt end, and have gothic pyramids of ſtone 
h above them, adorned with pinnacles, carving and gilding. 
The ſtalls are 35 on each fide, five of which, next to the 

o eaſt corner, have had the capitals of their pillars, and the 
in © {pandrils between their arches gilt; the reſt in other re- 
ed I ſpects are much the ſame, the ſpandrils being filled with a 
k, Ncarved kind of quaterfoils, then a ſort of architrave and 
cornice, and above them a little battlement 14 or 15 feet 

nes from the floor. The name of Chillenden was formerly at 
an the bottom of the weſt window over the door. And in one 
; of of the ſouth windows are the arms of Arundel. In all 
te windows, which are nearly in the ſame taſte as thoſe 
n the body of the church, are ſome remains of coloured 
glaſs, and in the upper lights of the weſt one are ſeveral 


bout their heads, and ſymbols in their hands, repreſent- 


jeath, TE | 

Prayers were formerly read here every morning, in- 
mmer at ſeven o'clock, in winter at eight; the auditory, 
owever, was very ſmall for many years, and the practice 
now diſcontinued. The viſitation of the church by the 
\rchbiſhop is always held here, aud the Dean and Chapter 
eet here and open their chapters in June and November, 
om whence they adjourn. to the Audit-Room in the 
hurch. 

Richard Clifford, Archdeacon of Canterbury, was a 
an ene factor to this building, as appeared by his picture and 
hole i. ne once viſible in it. 8 
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1 64 ] 
From the Chapter · Houſe we aſcend into the upper north 
erpls of the church, and proceed to 


THE LIBRARY. | | | 


— — 


THis place is a neat and handſome gallery, well fur. i. 
niſhed with books. It was formerly the Prior's chapel, B 
fo called from its ſituation in the priory, and to diſtinguiſh 10 
it from that in the church; it was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and was therefore called her chapel. Mr. Somner, m 
miſlead by the pictures of Becket, the Virgin Mary, King] an 
Lewis VII, and Pope Alexander III. painted on the wall,. 
towards the eaſt end, and ſtained in the glaſs windovsſ an, 
miſtakes the name, and calls it Saint Thomas's chapel, 
This chapel was of no ſmall eſteem formerly, as ap. pic 
pears by the account of the riches and furniture of it, 1: 
was probably built in the time of Archbiſhop Winchelſes, 
who, to raiſe money for the expence, granted forty day 
indulgence to all ſuch as ſhould viſit this chapel and re 
peat the Pater Noſter at the Virgin's altar. This ws 
cuſtomary on building or repairing any church, and eb 
ſuch means the offerings of votaries re- imburſed the ex 
pence. | 

Prior Sellyng beautified it, at which time it was calle 
the Library over the Prier's Chapel. He alſo gave man 
books to it. The Archbiſhops Siricius, Lanfranc, Win 
chelſea, Stratford, Courtney, and Arundel, and Priot 
Hathbrand and Chillenden, were bene factors to it. Thi 
Library, Mr. Somner ſays, was ſhamefully robbed ; but! 
is now well repleniſhed, In Dart's appendix is an accoui On 
of books anciently in it, arge 
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In this place is a curious octagon table of black marble, 
inlaid with figures in white, repreſenting, in the centre, 
Orpheus playing to the beaſts, and round it are various 
kinds of hunting; he whole well executed. 

A large braſs eagle, which formerly ſtood in the choir, 
and on which the leſſons uſed to be read, is now removed 
into the library: round it is engraved, GVLIELMVS 
BVRROVGHES LONDINI ME FECIT ANNO D. 
1663. Its feet are three braſs lions. 

In this place is a collection of antique coins and medals, 
made abroad, and given to this library by Dean Bargrave 
and Dr, Meric Caſaubon. Alſo, a collęction of manu- 


ſcripts given by Dr. Caſaubon: among which: are the 


annals of his life. 


On the ſtair : caſe leading to the library is a very ancient 


picture, repreſenting Qgeen Edyve, in her robes, with her 


crown and ſceptre. In the back- ground 1s a view of Birch 


ington, in the iſle of Thanet, which probably is not of 
the ſame antiquity, and at the bottom are the nenen 
lines in old characters: ä 


Edyve tlie good Queen, and noble mother 
To Eilelſtane, Edmund, and Eldred, 
Kings of England; every each after other, 
To Chrift's Church of Canterbury, did give indeed 
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Monkton, and Thorndenn, the Monks there to feed, 
Teynham, Cleeve, Cowlinge, Ofterland, 
Eaſft-farleugh ; and Lenham, as we believe, 

The year Domino MLXI of Chr if s Incar nation. 

* 


On the ſtair-caſe alſo is a drawing, repreſenting on a 


4 


arge ſcale, © The Ichnography, or platform, of the Pre- 
cincts of Chriſt Church, Canterbury, together with the 


Biſhop's palace and the houſes circumjacent, &c. and 
F 3 6 the 
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# the vaults and water works; meaſured and delineated pit 


« by Thomas Hill, A. D. 1680. EEE | mo! 
From the Library we proceed into ad 

| | he 
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THE GREEN COURT. 


IN which are feveral good houſes belonging to the Dean, 
Prebendaries, &. The Deanry is a ſpacious building!“ 
with many good rooms. In the great room, called the - 
guard room, are pictures of all the Deans (Dean Eglionbyf 
alone excepted.) The old hall was in 1771 incloſed and ne 
converted into a dining parlour, and a new door opened Tag 
in the centre of the houſe by Dean North, the preſent e 
Brſhop of Worceſter. on 
The paſſage which leads to the north door of the church dit 
was part of the monks Dorter, or Dormitory, therefore 
like all their other offices, is raiſed on vaults. Under ia. 


is a dark paſſage leading to the Cloyſter. | EV 
At the north-weſt corner ſtood the old Aula et Cameri bar 
Hoſpitum, for the entertainment of pilgrims and travellers} bir x 
now the houſes of two of the Six Preachers, and the Au pits 1 
ditor ; they alſo ſtand on arches; the latter of them is no The 
uſed as the ſpiritual court or regiſter's office, and there | ? Ns 
a very ancient and graceful aſcent to it by ſtone ſteps, wi The 
{mail marble pillars on each ſide. od { 

Under part of this building a paſſage leads into ti 

MINT-YARD, fo called from K. Henry VIII's eſtab ſiſ 

ing a mint there for the coinage of money during his 
| + Mr. Groſe, in his antiquities, vol. i, preface, p. 67, Las gi 3 


2 plate of this piece of ancient architecture. 
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ich France, ſoon after the general diſſolution of the 
Ronaſtery, and converting to that uſe the almonry which 
ad been reſtored, together with the reſt of the ſcite of 
he priory, except the cellarer's hall and lodging, which 
vere annexed to the Archbiſhop's palace. In this place 
s the KING's SCHOOL, founded by K. Henry VIII. for 
Maſter, Ufher, and fifty Scholars; who. were to eat at 
he common table, which the. proviſion made by him for 
t could not long remain. The fifty Scholars are elected 
nly at the November chapter, as many as may. ſupply 
he vacancies of the enſuing year : they muſt be between 
he ages of nine and fifteen; they receive each a ſtipend of 


> 


ans 
ing, 


4 zeſides the royal foundation there are two ſcholarſhips for 
4 elations of the family of Heyman, and many charitable 
m erſities, which have been bequeathed from time to time 
y different perſons. Dr. William Harvey the firſt diſco. 
erer of the circulation of the blood, and the Right Hon, 
dward Thurlow, the late Lord Chancellor of England, 
ccived the early part of their education at this ſchool, 
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lle birth and fortune, have raiſed them from hence to high 
p | 


oſts in church and ſtate. 

The original ſchool houſe was in the Oaks, juſt within 
e cemetery-gate, where the plumbery now ſtands, 

The Hortus Conventus,, or garden of the Convent, which 

pod ſouth of the eaſt end of the church, is now called 


to th — — 
THE OAK S. 


HE origin or antiquity of this name is not known. 
e trees there at preſent are chiefly limes, the walks of 
| which 


|. 85, 46, a year, and hold their ſcholarſhips for five years. 


cgacies and endowments for ſcholars at the different uni- 


have many others, whoſe learning and induſtry, as well 
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wall oppoſite the great gate of Saint Auguſtine's monaſtery 


1 era 
which are much frequented. Here alſo are ſeveral houſes 
belonging to the Prebendaries. At one end of the public 
walk is a door leading into a bowling-green, which it 
bounded to the eaſt by the city wall and one of the ancie 
towers of it, in the beſt preſervation of any part now re 
maining. Near the bowling-green is a poſtern in the 


From the Oaxs we paſs through a very ancient gate 
way, which is eſteemed a curioſity, called the Cemetery 
gate, into | 


1 * th 
| eadt 

THE CHURCH-YARD.. tſelf 

1 W 

han 


Tul was formerly the outer burying - ground of the con co 
vent; the ruins of a large table monument were cleared tec 


away here ſeveral years ago, but no account of it can be me 


traced ; by the remains of braſs ſtuds on it, it appeared ta rei 
have had figures inlaid, The inner buryiug ground, whergF tor 
many of the monks wete buried, is adjoining, to Becket dr: 
chapel, on the wall of which many memorials of them ar thc 
ſtill viſible. Th 

The GaTE which leads from the Church- yard into thhhoug 
city, is 2 magnificent ſtructure, and formerly was extremeſne 0 


beautiful; the architecture is curious and well worth o ode 


ſer vation. In a niche over the gate ſtood formerly a larg lega! 
ſtone image of CHRIST, to whom the church was ded Ad 
cated, over which was the image of the HoLy GHOST, 
the form of a Dove, This ſtatue was pulled down wil Mal 
ropes in the year 1643 | 
On the outſide front was the following inſcription, 1 
large letters: hoc OPUS CONSTUCTUM EST MELLES 
QUINGENTESIMO DECLMO SEPTIMO,. but now nearly ob! 
teratcl 


L. 69 


uſeseond of that name, who alſo new built the great tower of 
blieſſithe church, and who may be traced in different parts of 
n igfſebe church and convent by the three gold ſtones, the two 
jenifirſt letters of his name and ſurname, and the mitre and 
 reFpaſtoral ſtaff. But this, like many of the curiouſly orna- 
thelmented parts of the cathedral, has ſuffered much by time; 
ery he figures and rich carvings of the ſtone work being 


ateSpearly all gone. A plate of it was engraved, from an ac- 


erycurate drawing by a lady of Canterbury, and given in the 
rſt and fourth editions of © Goſtling's Walk,” alſo in the 
th vol. of Haſted's Hiſt, of Kent; which will give the 
eader a better idea of its former grandeur than the gate 
tfelf will at this time. 
We cannot better cloſe this account of the cathedral, 
than with the following extract from Mr, Walpole: „On 
con confidering and comparing the progreſs of Gothic arehi- 
a red tecture, the delicacy, lightneſs, and taſte of its orna- 
in ba ments, it ſeems to have been at its perfection about the 
ed td reign of Henry IV, as may be ſeen particularly by the 
herd tombs of the Archbiſhops at Canterbury. That cathe- 
cker dral I ſhould recommend preferably to Weſtminſter to 
n ar thoſe who would borrow ornaments in that ſtyle.” f 
The tomb of Archbiſhop Warham in the martyrdom, 
o though ſo late as Henry VIIT's reign, and, conſequently, 
meine of the moſt modern in the church, has ſerved as a 
h obÞodel for one of the chimney-pieces at Mr. Walpole's 
largdlegant and truly Gothic villa, Strawberry-hill. 
Jed Adjoining to the precincts of the cathedral, on the weſt 
che Cloyſter and Green Court, are the precincts and 
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+ Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i, p. 113. 


terated, Tt was built by Prior Thomas Goldſtone, the ſes | 
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TEE ARCHBISHOP'S PALACE, 
x oget 


And 


| | deth, 
Tris is now only magni nominis umbra, a mere (hadow In 


of what it was, having been demoliſhed in Cromwell 15 
time, and ever ſince leaſed out, and turned into tenements,ſſþicce 

In the middle is a large piece of ground, which about adde 
century ago was a bowling-green, ſince that has been ae A 
garden, and is now, in great meaſure, converted to a tim-ſFele, 
ber-yard, * | roye 

On the weft, the old gate-houſe (formerly uſed for the 
Lollards tower, or priſon, and ſo called) ſtill remains. 

The Archbiſhop's way to the church was through thi 
ſouth cloy ſter to the door of the martyrdom, which Becket 
we are told, had juſt entered when he was attacked and 
murdered. Several remains of Gothic grandeur in pillars, 

arches, &c, were to be ſeen in a garden, which was pro 
bably part of the great hall, ſo famous in hiſtory, begunſUG 
by Archbiſhop Hubert about the year 1200, finiſhed byſuren 
his immediate ſucceſſor Archbiſhop Langton, and rebuilt 
by Archbiſhop Parker in 1572. The expences of its exec 
tion, together with thoſe of the feaſting, &c. at the tran 
lation of St. Thomas Becket, laid a very heavy debt or 
the ſee, which was not cleared till the time of Archbiſhoy 
Boniface, the fourth in ſucceſſion from Langton, The 
fum was 22,000 marcs. The payment of this debt, ac 
cording to Somner, drew from Boniface the following re 


ellitu 


ſtus 
norit 
us-I. 
leodo 


I 
Mr . 


Mee 


ſlection; “ My predeceſſors built this hall at great ex ws 
„ pences; they did well indeed; but they laid out nf toc 
& money about this building, except what they borrowed pail 
« I ſeem indeed to be the builder of this hall, becauſe! 
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l 
paid their debts. “ In this hall King Edward I. (after 
being married in the cathedral) kept this nuptial feaſt in 


1299; Archbiſhop Warham in 1520 entertained the Em- 


eror Charles V. and his mother the Queen of Arragon, 
ogether with King Henry VIII. and his Queen, &c. 
And laſtly, Archbiſhop Parker entertained Queen Eliza- 
deth, the Count de Retz, &c. in 1573. 


wil In ſome of the houſes, Archbiſhop Parker's, arms, and 
I 1572“ ſtill remain carved or painted on the chimney 


s,þicces and windows. The palace was originally built and 
t added to the ſee by Archbiſhop Lanfrane. At preſent 
nahe Archbiſhops have no place of reſidence in their dio- 
im- eſe, their only two remaining palaces, Lambeth and 
roydon, being both in the dioceſe of Wincheſter. 


* LIST OF ARCHBISHOPS, 

ket | 

and WITH THE DATES OF THEIR NOMINATIONs 

ars, | 

pro- | 

egn[RUGUSTINE, X. hat ee - A. p. 692 

d byſurence = - - 605 | Tatwyn = n 373 

ebuilÞ/litus - - - - - 619 |{Nothelm - - «- 735 

erectus - - - 624|{Cuthbert « «- <- - + 741 

tranſ{oorius = - - - - 628|Bregwyn © - - 739 

bt ol u-Dedit ». © 654 Lambert 762 

i ſho jeodore = - <- - 668 Athelar » = <- 790 
— | 


bt, " Mr Quail, of the Ifle of Man, by Mr. Edw. Smith, and he in 
ing reh, conveyed that portion of it whereon ſtood the ancient remains 
eat en ve mentioned to John Monins, eſq. who has pulled the whole down, 

ept the ſquare tower or porch of the great hall, (a plate of which, 


out nat ſtood in 1769, was publiſhed by Mr. Groſe, in his Antiquities) 


a built an elegant houſe with ſuitable offices, upon the ſpot, and 
rowe des in it. | 
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I July 1777, the ſcite of this part of the palace was purchaſed 
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John Moore 


 Wifred - - 4. D. 803 John Ufford = 4. D. 134) 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE BURNING AND REBUILDING OF THE 
CHURCH OF CANTERBURY, IN THE YEAR 1174. 


ranſlated from the Latin F GERVASE, & one of the Mons, an 
Eye-Witneſs. 


the Year of grace 1174, by the juſt but hidden coun- 
il of Gop, the church of Chriſt, Canterbury, was burnt 
wn, that is, the glorious choir magnificently finiſhed by 
te care and induſtry of Prior Conrad, in the 44th year 
its dedication, The manner of it's being burnt and re- 
It was as follows. On the 5th of September, about 
ne o'clock, the wind blowing from the South with a 
y almoſt beyond conception, a fire broke out before 
church gate, without the walls of the church yard, by 
ich three imall houſes were almoſt burnt down. While 
citizens were there afſembled, and employed in ex- 
zuiſhing the flames, the ſparks and aſhes, whirled aloft 
the violence of the ſtorm, were lodged on the church, 
by the force of the wind inſinuating themſelves be— 
en the joints of the lead, ſettled on the planks which 
e almoſt rotten. And thus, by degrees, the heat in- 


He was one of the moſt voluminous writers of this period, His 
cle of the Kings of England, from A. D. 1122, to A. D. 1200, 
is hiſtory of thre Archbiſhops of Canterbury, from St. Auguſ- 
0 Abp, Hubert, who died A. D. 1205, are his two moſt conſider- 


erformances of the kind. A ftrict attention to clironology in 


[polition of his materials, is one of the chief excellencies of this 
an, Henry's Hift. Great Brit, vol. iii. p. 427. 


G 2 


creaſing, 
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creaſing, the decayed joiſts were ſet on fire. After this 
the larger rafters with their ligatures, no one ſeeing or 16.16 
garding, took fire, Below, tue ceiling finely painted, Ich 
above, the ſheets of lead concealed the fire that raged + 


within. Meantime the thiee ſmall houſes which had ge. lie 
caſioned this misfortunt were pulled down, and the tu. pre 
mult of the people being appenled, all returned home ſho 
Chiift Church alone, no ove being vet appriſed of it, waſzic 
oppretied, as it were, wiih inteſtine flames. For the rafter wit! 
aud their ligatures being on fire, and the flame riſing evenſſthe 

to the top of the roof, the ſheets of lead, unable anjſthe; 
longer to reſiſt ſo much heat, began by degrees to melñlixe 
The tempeſtuous wind, then finding a freer paſſage, enflaſhe 
creaſed extremely the fury of the inner flames. And loſexp, 
on a ſudden, the flames juſt appearing, there was a greqhſtor 
cry in the church-yard, © Alas! Alas the church is frant 
% fire.” Many of the laity run together with the monkWrik: 
draw water, brandiſh axes, mount ladders, eager to ſuffnent 
cour Chriſt Church, now juſt-on the point of deſtructioqpgain 
They reached the roof, and behold all was filled wichſthe c 
vorrible ſmoke and a ſcorching flame. In deſpair therfhonk 
fore they were obliged to conſult their own fatety by Nhe ch 
tiring. And now the joints of the rafters and of the pqhaly tl 
being conſumed by the fire, the halt-burat timbers Wnfrm 
down into the choir upon the ſeats of the monks, If the 
joined ſeats therefore by the great maſs of timber are here 1; 
on fire, and thus on all ſides the calamity is increaſed, he he: 
this conflagration a wonderful or rather a miſerable Ihe c. 
appeared. For that glorious choir, confumed by flanhenta} 
conſumed itſelf ſtill worſe. For the flames, increaſedBnq Ja 

ſuch a, heap of timber to the height of fiſteen cubiſſſhe {© 

burat the walls and eſpecially the pillars of the chuflan co 


eve tl 


* A Cubit is a foot and a half, 


vs „ 

e. Great numbers apply themſelves to the ornaments of the 
(d, church, and tear down the palls and hangings, ſome to 
ed ſteal them, others to preſerve them, The cheſts of re- 
celics thrown from the lofty beam upon the pavement are 


broken, and the relics ſcattered. Nevertheleſs, leſt they - 


Tel ſhould be conſumed dy the fire, they are collected and 
wWI5W aid up by the brethren. Some there were, who, inflamed 


tier with a wicked and diabolical avarice ſaved the goods of 
e venithe church from the fire, but did not ſcruple to carry 


an 
mel 


them away. Thus the houſe of Gop, hitherto delightful 
like a paradiſe of pleaſure, then lay contemptible in the 
» nFaihes of the fire, and, reduced as it were to a ſolitude, was 
id |oflexpoſed to the injuries of the weather, The people are 
erefaitoniſhed at this forbearance of Gop, and in a manner 
is frantic for grief and anguiſh, they tear their hair, they 
10nkFirike their heads and hands againſt the walls and pave- 
> nent of the church, and vent ſome enormous reproaches 
1AiEoainſt the Loxp and his Saints, namely, the patrons of 
wilthe church. There were alſo ſome laymen as well as 
therfmonks, who would rather have died in the fleſh than that 
by he church of Gop ſhould ſo miſerably periſh. For not 
he pEſpaly the choir was conſumed in theſe flames, but alſo the 
ders ufirmary, with St. Mary's chapel, and ſome other offices 
. Ik the court.“ Several rich ornaments of the church 
are Pere reduced to aſhes. What anguiſh, think you, wrung 
ſed. Ibe hearts of the ſons of the church in ſuch a tribulation ? 
ble Me calamities of Canterbury, I think, were no leſs la- 
/ flanſhentable than thoſe of Jeruſalem of old under the tears 
eaſedſſnd lamentations of Jeremiah. The grief and diſtreſs of 
cubiſhe ſons of the church were ſo great, that no one, I think, 
chuflan conceive, relate, or write them. But in order to re- 
eve their miſeries with ſome little conſolation, they fixed 


& W Now called the Green court, 
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12 1 
the altar and their ſtation, ſuch as it was, in the nave of 
the church, where they howled rather than ſung mattins 
and »eſpers. And as the patrons of the chu ch, namely, 
St. Dunſtan and St. Elphege, remained in that ſolitude, 
leſt they ſhould be expoſed ever fo little to the injuries of 
rain and ſtorms, with incredible grief and anguiſh, weep. 
ing and lamenting, they opened the tombs of thoſe ſaints, 
and drew them with their coffins out of the choir, though 
with the utmoſt labour and difficulty, as if the ſaints had 
reſiſted : they placed them therefore, as decently as pol. 
ſible, in the nave of the church, at the altar of the Hol 
Croſs, Thus, the children of Iſrael, by the hidden but 
juſt council of Gop, expelled from the land of promiſe 
yea even from the paradiſe of delights, that as is the people 
ſo might be the prieſt, and that the ſtones of the {anc 
tuary might be thrown into the corners of'the ſtreets, re 
mained for five years in the nave of the church ſeparate 
from the people by a flight wall, in Jamentation an 
tears. Mean while the brethren aſk advice how, or b. 
what method, the ruined church may be repaired, bu 
obtain none, For the pillars, weakened by the inteni 
heat of the fire, falling down piece meal, and ſcarce ab 
to hold together, left even the wiſeſt deſtitute of good ant 
ſalutary advice. Architects, both French and Engliſ 
were therefore aſſembled: but they diſagreed in their opi 
nions. For ſome undertook to repair the pillars (ju 
mentioned) without airy detriment to the upper work 
While others, on the contrary, affirmed that the who! 
church muſt be taken down, if the monks wiſhed to de 
in fafety. This, though it was true, overwhelmed the 
with grief. And no wonder. For the monks could nc 
hope that ſo great a work could be compleated, in the 
time, by any human contrivance. Among the architec 
there was one Villiam of Sens, a man of great abilities, 
N10 
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moſt curious workman in wood and ſtone. Neglecting 
the reſt, him they choſe for the undertaking on account 
of the quickneſs of his genius and his good character. To 
him and to the providence of Gop the completion of the 
work was entruſted. He, reſiding with the monks ſeveral 
days, carefully ſurveyed 'both the lower and upper parts 
of the burnt church, but concealed for ſome time what 
he propoſed, that he might hurt them the leſs, puſillani— 
mous as they were. And in the mean time he did not 
neglect to prepare by himſelf and others whatever was ne- 
ceſſary for the undertaking. But when he ſaw the monks 
in ſome meaſure comforted, he owned that the pillars 


injured by the fire, and all the upper works, muſt be 


taken down, if the monks wiſhed to have the works ſafe. 


and inimitable. Convinced by his arguments they at 
length conſented, deſirous of his promiſed work, but eſpe- 
cially of ſecurity. Patiently therefore, though not wil— 
lingly, they agreed to take down the ruined choir, At- 
tention was given to the procuring ſtones from abroad. 
He made moſt ingenious machines for loading and unload— 
ing ſhips, for drawing the mortar and ſtones. He de. 
livered alſo to the maſons, who were aſſembled, models 
for cutting the ſtones, and in like manner he made many 
other preparations. The choir therefore devoted to de- 
ſtruction was taken down, and nothing more was done for 
the whole firſt year 

—— In the year enſning, that is, after the feaſt of Sz, 
Ber tin (Sept. 5,) before winter, our architect, maſter 
IWilliam, erected four pillars, that is, tuo on each fide; 
winter being over he placed two more, that, on either 
ſide, there might be thiee in a row: upon which and the 
other wall of the ayles he neatly turned arches and a vault, 
that is, three kevs on each fi 


By the key 1 mean the 


whole roof, as the key placed in the middle ſeems to cloſe 
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and ſtrengthen the parts on each fide. This was the em- 
ployment of the ſecond year. LD | 

In the third year he placed two pillars on each fide, the 
two laſt of which he decorated with marble columns, and 
becauſe the choir and the croſſes were there to meet, he 
made them the principal. On them key-ſtones being 
placed and an arch turned, from the great tower as far as 
the before-mentioned pillars, that is, as far as the croſs, 
he introduced in the lower balluſtrade feveral marble co- 
lumns. Above which he made another balluſtrade of 
different materials, and upper windows, After that, three 
keys of a great arch, namely, from the lower to the croſſes, 
All which ſeemed to us and to every one inimitable, and, 
in the higheſt degree, praiſeworthy. Cheared therefore 
by ſuch a glorious. beginning, and conceiving good hopes 
of the event, we took care to haſten the completion of the 
work by the moſt ardent defires. Thus the third year 
ended, and the fourth began. In the ſummer of which, 
| beginning at the croſs, he erected ten pillars, that is, five 
on each ſide, Adorning the two firſt of which, oppoſite 
to the two others, with marble columns, he made them 
the principal, On thoſe ten he piaced arches and vaults, 
Both the balluſtrades and the upper windows being finiſhed, 
while he was preparing his machines for turning the great 
arch, at the beginning of the fifth year, the ſcaffold on a 
ſudden giving way under his feet, and falling down with 
him between the timbers and ſtones, he came to the ground 
from the height of the crown of the upper arch, which 
is fifty feet. Being ericvoully bruized by the wood and 
ſtones, he was utterly unable to attend to the work, No 
one but himfelf received the leaſt hurt. Either the ven— 
gtance of God or the envy of the Devil wreaked itſelf on 


him alone. Maſter Milliam being thus hurt, and under 


the care of ſurycons, for ſome time kept his bed in hope 
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1 
of recovering his ſtrength, but was diſappointed in thoſe | 
hopes, and could not get well; nevertheleſs, as winter b 
approached, and it was neceſſary to finiſh the upper arch, 9 
he entruſted the completion of the work to a certain in— 
el duſtitous and ingenious monk who was overſeer of the 
ne rough maions, which occaſioned him much envy and ills i 
will; he who was young being thus thought wiſer than j 
„ag | thoſe who had more riches and authority. The architect, i 
ls, nevertheleſs, lying in bed, gave orders what was firſt, and 

co. | what iaft to be done. A roof therefore was made between 

of the four principal pillars; at the key of which roof the 

ree £| choir and the croſſes ſeem in a manner to meet. Two 

les. | roo1ls alſo, one on each fide, were made before winter. 

nd, But the weather being extremely rainy, would not ſuffer 

ore more to be done. Thus the fourth year ended, and the 

pes || fifth began. In the ſame fourth year there was an eclipſe 

the of the ſun, on the 6th of Sept. at fix o'clock, before the 

ear architect's accident. At length, finding no benefit from 

ch, the ſkill and attention of his ſurgeons, he gave up the 

ive wor k, and croſſing the ſea went home to France. 

Gte Another William, an Engliſhman, ſucceeded him in the 

care of the work, a man of diminutive ſtature, but in 

various ways extremely ingenious and honeſt. In the 

ed, ſummer of the fifth year he finiſhed both the north and 

the ſouth croſs, and turned the roof which is over the 


high altar, which, when every thing was prepared, could f 
ith not be done the year before, on account of the rains. At 
10 the eaſt end alſo he laid the foundation of an addition to 
ieh! the church, as the chapel of St. Thomas was there to be 
new built, This place therefore was allotted to him, 
No namely, the chapel of the Holy Trinity, where he firit 
ſolemniſed maſs, where he uſed to indulge himſelf in tear> 


en- | | 
95 and prayers, in the undercroft of which he had been ſo 
many years buried, where Gop, through his merits 


wrought 


&a— 


3 
wrovght many miracles, where rich and poor, kings and Hie © 
princes worſhipped him, from whence the ſound of his Furro 
praiſe went forth into all the world. On account of the Pbure 
foundation Maſter William therefere began to dig up the ſpown 


„ burving-place of the monks, from whence he was obliged ants, 
to take out the bones of ſeveral holy monks. "Theſe care: 


fully collected were re-interred in a large trench, in the 


eſtry 
| PP 
angle between the chapel and the infitmary towards the ver. 
ſouth. The foundation therefore of the outer wall being Fith | 
made extremely ſtrong of ſtone and mortar, he built the the 
wall alſo of the under-croft as high as the baſes of the ad. 

windows, This was the buſineſs of the fifth year, and of ere f 
the beginning of the ſixth ; but the ſpring of this now ap- een 
proaching, and the ſeaſon of working being at hand, the Mr © 
monks inflamed with a moſt eager dere took care to pre- vet 
pare the choir, fo that they might enter it at the next ſore 
Eaſter. The architect obſerving the deſire of the monks, {cx 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to fulfil the withes of the Convent, | kn 
He alſo built the three altars of the chancel. He care- prif 
fully prepared a place of reſt for St. Dun/tan and St. Elphege, ou: 
A wooden wall too for Keeping out the weather was placed ed 
acroſs the eaſt end, between the laſt pillars but one, con- de 
taining three windows, They were defirous to enter the r, 
choir, (though with great labour and too much haſte it {#4 
was icarce prepared) on Eaſter Eve, But becauſe every pre 
thing that was to be done op that ſabbath day could not, o 
on account of that ſolemnity, be fully done in a proper th, 1 
decent manner, it was necellary that the holy fathers our | ve 
patrons, St. Dunftan and St. E:phecge, the fellow exiles of err 


| the monks, ſhould be removed before that day into the 


new choir. Prior-Alau therefore taking with him nine He 


> . ; Drete 

brethren of the church on whom he could rely, leit there Wb 
3 ; 3 pit. 
fioutd be any diſturbance or inconvenience, went one = 


niglit to the tombs of the Saints, and locking the doors of Ile! 
| the 


1 

ie church, gave directions to take down the ſhrine which 
Wurrounded them. The monks and the ſervants of the 
e Thurch, in obedience to the commands of the Prior, took 
ze Pown that ſtructure, opened the ſtone coffins of thoſe 
d pints, and taking out their relics, carried them into the 
e ſcfiry. Taking out alſo the veſtments in which they were 
he Nrapped, by length of time in great meaſure decayed, they 
he ſovered them with more decent palls, and bound them 
ng With linen girdles. The faints thus prepared were carried 
he their altars, and placed in wooden coflins incloſed in 
he d. The coflins alſo ſtrongly bound with iron hoops, 
of ere ſecured in ſtone tombs ſoldered with molten lead.“ 
ap- een Ediva,f who, after the fire, was placed under the 
the ſar of the Holy Croſs, was in like manner carried into 
re: veſtry. Theſe things were traunſacted on the Thurſday 
ext ore Eaſter, namely, on the 15th day of April. 

ks, Next day, when this tranſlation of the ſaints came to 
ent. F knowledge of the whole convent, they were greatly 
re- Fpriſed and offended, as this was preſumptuouſly done 
ege, out the concurrence of the convent, for they had pro- 


ced ed (as was proper) to trantlate theſe fathers with great 
on- devout ſolemnity. They therefore ſummoned the 
the r, and thoſe who were with him, before the venerable 
e it , Archbiſhop of Canterbury, on account of the in— 
very Jpreſumptuouſly offered to them, and to the holy pa- 


not, of the church. Matters were carried to ſuch a 

oper th, that both the Prior, and thoſe who were with him, 
our very near being obliged to reſign their offices. But 

s of Ie mediation of the Archbiſhop, and other perſons of 
the : 


nine Henry VIIth's reign (1508) 520 years after Dunſtan's death, 
retence that he lay at Glaſtonbury, Archbiſhop Warham had 
here ub opened, and his body was found, juſt as Gervaie here de- 
„ Pit. His ſcull was then ſet in ſilver, and preſerved as a relic, 
One 
mb was taken down at the reformation, 
rs of Ile mother of King Eadrid, 
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conſequence, a proper ſatisfaction and ſubmiſſion being 
previouſly made, the convent was prevailed upon to for- 
give them: harmony therefore being reſtored between the! 
Prior and the convent, on the holy ſabbath they faidg| ; 
prayers in the chapter-houſe, becauſe the ſtation of tic. 
monks. and the altar, which were in the nave of th : 
church, were demoliſhed, on account of the enſuing hof / 
feſtival of Eaſter. On that day, about ſix o'clock, th@] a 
Archbiſhop, in his cope and mitre, went at the head off h 
the convent, in their ſurplices, according to the cuſtoſl c. 
of the church, to the new altar, and having bleſſed it, If c« 
with a hymn entered the new choir. Coming to that pag 15 
of the church which is oppoſite to the Martyrdom of 7, 
Thomas, he took from one of the monks the pyx with t hi. 
euchariſt, which uſed to hang over the high altar, an a t 
carried it with great reverence to the high altar of . the 
new choir. Thus our Lord Jzsvs CaztsT went before I Tt 
into Galilee, that is, in our removal to the new churq abe 
The other offices of that feſtival were, as is uſual on t ren 
day, folemnly and devoutly performed. This being or it i 
the mitred Prelate ſtanding at the altar, the bells ringiſ lain 
began Te Deum; the convent with great joy of heart jo but 
ing in the hymn, praiſed Gop for the benefits confer /atio 
with ſhouting hearts and voices, together with grate the > 
tears. The convent was by the flames expelled from Find « 
choir, like Adam out of paradiſe, in the year of 6 me 
word 1174, in the month of September, on the 5th day iich, 
the month, about nine o'clock. The convent remaiſ ter a 
in the nave of the church five years, ſeven months, . ſhrin 
teen days. It returned into the new choir in the yea taken 
grace 1180, in the month of April, on the 19th day had a 
month, about nine o'clock, on Eaſter Eve. It re\qfitheir 
therefore and exults in the Loxp, who ſmites his ſon Was 
his rod, and delivers his foul from death; who ſmite / 


| 
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ng ſinful, and piouſly comforts the penitent. Our architec 
ord bad built without the choir four altars, where the bodies 
theſl of the holy Archbiſhops were replaced as they were of olds 
Cid as has been mentioned above. At the altar of St, Martz, 
th Living, and Wilfred; at the altar of Vt. Stephen, Athelard 

mu and Cur45ert. In the ſouth crofs, at the altar of Sr. John, 

noh Elfric, and Ethelgar; at the altar of St. Gregory, Bregewin, 
th] and Plegemund. Queen Ediva alſo, who before the fire 
1d off had lain almoſt in the middle of the ſouth croſs in a gilt 
Ron coffin, was reinterred at the altar of St. Martin, under the 
t, H coffin of Living, Beſides this, in the ſame ſummer, that 
t pal is, of the 6th year, the outer wall round the chapel of Sz. 
of iſ Thomas, begun before the preceding winter, was built as 
th tl high as the ſpring of the arch. The architect had begun 


„ an tower on the eaſt (ide, as it were without the circuit of 


of i the wall, whoſe lower arch was finiſhed before winter. 
fore The chapel too of the Holy Trinity, which was mentioned 
hurd] above, was pulled down to the ground, having hitherto 
Jn ti remained entire, out of reverence to St. T homas, who lay 
g or in its undercroft. The bodies alſo of the ſaints which had 


inci] lain in the upper part of it, were tranſlated.to other places; 


irt jo but leſt the remembrance of what was done at their traſ- 


nferrÞ} ation Mould be loſt, an account ſhall be given of it. On 


grate the 2 geh of July, the altar of the Holy Trinity was broken, 
rom © and of it was formed an altar of St. Jo the apoſtle. This 
Ga! mention leſt the memory of this ſacred ſtone ſhould pe- 
th dayſſiniſh, becauſe upon it St. Thomas ſung his firſt mals, and af- 
remal]terwards frequently performed divine ſervice there. The 
ſhrines too which were built up behind the altar were 


bad a long time lain, Theſe ſaints therefore, taken up in 
their leaden coffins, were carried into the choir; St. Odo 
was placed in his coffin under that of Sf. Dunſtan, and St. 
Vilfred under that of St, Elphege, Archbiſhop Larfranc 


taken down, in which, it is ſaid, Sr. Odo and St. Wilfred 
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nn | 
was found in a very weighty ſheet of lead, in which he 
had lain from the firſt day of his interment, his limbs un- 
touched, mitred, pinned, to that hour, namely, ſixty-nine 
years and ſome months. He was carried into the veſtry, 
and replaced in his lead, till it was generally agreed what 
was proper to be done with ſo conſiderable à father. 
When the tomb of Archbiſhop Theobald, which was con-“ 


ſtructed of marble, was opened, and the ſtone coffin was © 
diſcovered, the monks, who were preſent, thinking that J 
he was reduced to duſt, ordered wine and water to be y 
brought to waſh his bones; but the upper ſtone of the th 
coftin being removed, he appeared perfect and ſtiff, ad-“ 
hering together by the bones and nerves, and a ſmall de. ref 
gree of ſkin and fleſh, The ſpectators were ſurpriſed, and 2 
placing him on the bier, thus cartied him into the veſtry 1 
to Lanfranc, that the convent might determine what was the 
proper to be done with them both. Mean while the ſtory e 
was divulged abroad, and many, on account of his un- - 
uſual preſervation, ſtyled him St. Theobald. He was thown = 
to ſeveral who were deſirous to ſee him, by whom the ac, any 


count was tranſmitted to others. He was taken out of his 
tomb, his corpſe uncorrupted, his linen garments entire, 
in the 19th year after his death. By the order of the con- 
vent he was buried before the altar of St. Mary,* in the 
vave of the church, in a leaden cheſt, the place which he 
deſired in his life- time. A marble tomb, as there was be- 
fare, was alſo placed over him. Larxfranc, as I ſaid above, 
was taken out of his coffin in the ſheet of lead in which he 
had lain untouched from the day he was firſt buried to that 
bour, namely, ſixty-nine years; on which account, even 
his bones were much decayed, and almoſt all reduced to. 
duſt; for the length of time, the moiſture of the cloathsſ 
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st. Mary's altar was at the eaſt end of the north iſle. 


| 4 1 
the natural coldneſs of the lead, and, above all, the tran- 
fitory condition of mortality, had occaſioned this decay. 
However, the larger bones, collected with the other duſt, 
were reinterred in a leaden coffin at the altar of Sr. Mar- 

rin. The two Archbifhops alfo, who lay in the under- 
croft, on the right and left of St. Thomar, were taken up, 


and placed for a time in leaden coffins under the altar of 
L * * . 

e V. Mary, in the undercroft. The tranſlations of theſe fa- 
Þ thers being thus performed, that chapel] with its under. 


1. croft was pulled down to the ground. St. Thomas alone 
reſerved his tranſlation til! his chapel was finiſhed.*® For 
10 it is fitting, and reafon teaches, that the tranſlation of this 
authentic privilege ſhould! be very folemn and public in 
the world. In the mean time, a wooden chapel, proper 
endugh for the time and place, was prepared over and 
round his tomb, without whoſe walls, the foundation being 
laid of ſtone and mortar, eight pillars of the new under. 
eroft, together with their capitals, were finiſhed. The 
architect prudently opened an entrance from the old 
ndercroft into the new one. With theſe works the 
xth year ended, and the ſeventh (1181) began: but 
deore J purſue the buſineſs of this ſeventh year, I think 
v che not improper to recapitulate ſome things that have been 
ch ne pentioned, which through negligence were forgotten, or 
as be · Ir the fake of brevity omitted. It was ſaid above, that, 
wobs ter the fire, almoſt all the old choir was taken down, 
ich MY that it was changed into a new and more magnificent 
to tha m. I will now relate what was the difference. The 
t, evenm of the pillars, both old and new, is the ſame, and 


ced UF. thickneſs the lame, but the height different; for the 
loaths, 
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This was in 1220, when this pretended ſaint was tranſlated from 
undercroft to his ſhrine with great pomp, the King, Archbiſhop, 
attending. The offerings that were made at his ſhrine, enabled 
mouks to rebuild their church with ſuch magnificence, 


H 2 new 
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new pillars are lengthened almoſt twelve feet. In the old 
capitals the workmanſhip was plain, in the new the ſculp. 
ture is excellent. There, was no marble column, here, 
are many, There, in the circuit without the choir, the 
vaults are plain, here, they are arched and ſtudded. ] ; 
There, the wall ranged on pillars ſeparate? the croſſes ] 
from the choir, but here, without any interval, the croſſes,  { 
divided from the choir, ſeem to meet in one key fixed in b 
the midit of the great arch which reſts on the four prin- |: 
cipal pillars. There, was a wooden ceiling adorned wih o 
excellent painting, here, an arch neatly conſtructed offi i: 
light ſand ſtone. There, was one balluſtrade, here, are] li 
two in the choir, and one in the ifle of the church. All th 
which will be much more eaſily underſtood by ſeeing than m 
by hearing. But it ſhould be known, that the new build th 
ing is as much higher than the old, as the upper windowy ar 
both of the body of the choir and of its fide exceed inf th 
height the marble arcade. But leſt it ſhould hereafter b att 
aſked, why the great breadth of the choir near the towel in 
is ſo much reduced at the top of the church, I think iff fey 
not improper to mention the reaſons. One of which ig fin 
that the two towers, namely, St. Auſelms and St. Andree f 25 
formerly placed in a circle on each fide of the chureſ wor 
prevented the breadth of the choir from proceeding in rain 
ſtrait line. Another reaſon is, that it was judicious au yea! 
uſeful to place the chapel of Sr. Thomas at the head of ti year 
church, where was the chapel of the Holy Trinity, whic; arc! 
was much narrower than the choir. The architect, therf] raiſt 
fore, not willing to lofe theſe towers, but not able tor 
move them entire, formed that breadth of the choir 
far as the confines of thoſe towers in a ſtrait line; aſtc 
wards, by degrees, avoiding the towers on both fides, : 


yet preſerving, as much as poflible, the breadth of th 
| | patlig 
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paſſage which is without the choir, on account of the pro- 
ceſſions which were frequently to be made there, he nar- 
rowed his work with a eradual obliquity, ſo as neatly to 
contract it over againſt the altar, and from thence, as far 
as the third pillar, to reduce it to the breadth of the cha- 
pel of the Holy Trinity. After that, four pillars of the 
ſame diameter, but of a different form, were placed on 
voth ſides. After them, four others were placed circue 
larly, at which the new work met. This is the ſituation 
of the pillars; but the outer circuit of the wall, proceeds 
ing from the above mentioned towers, firſt goes in a right 
line, then bends in a curve, and thus hoth walls meet at 
the round tower, and there are finiſhed. All theſe things 


may much more clearly and more agreeably be ſeen by 


the eye, than explained by ſpeaking or writing. But they 


are mentioned, that the difference of the new work . and 


the old may be diſtinguiſhed, Let us now obſerve more 
attentively, what or how much work our maſons completed 
in this ſeventh year after the fire. To be brief, in the 
ſeventh year, the new undercroft, elegant enough, was 
finiſhed, and upon it the outer walls of the iſles, as high 


as the marble capitals: out tae architect neither could nor 


would turn the windows, on account of the approaching 
rains, nor place the inner pillars. With this the ſeventh 
year ended, and the eighth (1182) began. In this eighth 
year the architect placed eight inner pillars, and turned 
arches and the vault with the windows circularly, He 
raiſed alſo the tower as high as the baſes of the upper 
windows under the arch. During the ninth year (1183), 
the work was ſuſpended for want of money. In the tenth 
year (1184), the upper windows of the tower were finiſhed 
with the arch: upon the pillars alſo the upper and lower 
balluſtrade, with the windows and the larger arch: The 

. upper 
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upper roof too, where the croſs is raiſed, and = roof p 
the iſles, as high as the lead-work. The tower = . 
covered in, and many other things were _ 3 
In the ſame year Baldwin Biſhop of Worcęſter, wa ge 
to preſide over the church of Canterbury, 5 * 
and was enthroned at Canterbury on the enſuing feſtival of YCont 
Se. Dunſtan, + 177 32255 
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THF KENTISH TPFAVELLER's COMPANION, 


| of Containing a deſcriptive View of the Towns, Villages, remark- 


able Buildings, and Antiquities, ſituated on or near the Road from 
London to Margate, Dover and Canterbury. Illuſtrated with a 
torre t Map of the Road, on a Scale of one Inch to a Mile; and a 

able of Diſtances in meaſured Miles, from London; and between 


he principal Tawa. The fifth Edition with conſiderable Ad- 
litIONSs | | 


A WALK IN AND ABOUT CANTERBURY, 


y the late Rev. WILLIAM GOSTLING, M. A. a Native of the 
lace, and Minor Canon of the Cathedral. The Public appro- 
ation of this Work has been ſanctioned in four Editions; the laſt 
{ which, though for the general uſe of Travellers, printed in a 
xket ſize, is conſiderably enlarged with additional Notes; and 
nbelliſhed with a View of the North Side of the City, a Chart 
r the Tour of Eaſt Kent, a View of the antient Gate of Chriſt 
wren. and a Soutk Proſpect of the Cathedral. 
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ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
THE KENTISH COMPANION, 


taining Holidays and Changes of the Moon; Fees, Coſts, and 
tes payable in public buſineſs; Fifty-two double Pages ruled 
keeping account of money, Chronology of Occurrences relat- 
to the County, Eccleſiaſtical Livings, Patrons, and Incum- 
its; Peers, &c. having ſeats in Kent; Liſts of Privy Coun» 
"9g and of the Clergy of Canterbury and Rochefter Cathe- 

; Lord Lieutenant, High- Sheriff and Officers of all the pub- 
Ander Lilis of Coroners, Military Corps, Bankers, 


Agents, 
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| Publications by Simmons and Kirkby. 
Agents, Officers in the Dock-yards, Mayors, Jurats, &c. in Eaſt 
and Weſt Kent; Law and Medical Regiſters ; account of the Poſt 
Hours, Carriers, Coaches, and Diligences, and times of ſailing of 
the Hoys; annual Hop-Duty from 1711; and much other uſeful 


information. 


THE KENTISH ALMANACK, 


Which, for its Utility and Correctneſs, has been patroniſed by the 
whole County, and is found to comprehend more neceſſary In- 
formation for the Inhabitants of Kent, than any other Almanack 


„ in England. 
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THE 
KENTISH GAZETTE, 
PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY AND FRIDAY MORNING, 


And circulated in all parts of rhe county of Kent, 
and part of Suſſex. 
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